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IN AMERICA. 
BY REV. D. CURRY, D. D. 

MONG the notable characters, brought into 

view by the stirring times of our first Rev- 
olution, was one whose name stands apart, or if 
classed at all it stands the last of the three 
execrables—Arnold and Burr being the other 
two. Once indeed he was celebrated, and since 
then he has been persistently and successfully 
forgotten. He was unquestionably great, ac- 
cording to an accommodated scale and standard ; 
and yet he was as certainly contemptible. That 
character was Thomas Paine, author of “ Com- 
mon Sense,” “The Rights of Man,” and “The 
Age of Reason,” and variously designated pat- 
riot, philanthropist, blasphemer, and profligate. 

An indefinite but effective sense of repug- 
nance toward his memory oppresses most minds 
at the very mention of his name. Though he 
figured somewhat conspicuous!y in our affairs 
at an age whose actors have been apotheosized, 
yet his name is scarcely recognized in our Na- 
tional annals. The compilers of our American 
biographies have passed him by in silence, and 
none of our thousands of cities, counties, or 
towns—named after our great men—and some 
not so great—has ever received his name. A 
dark shadow was upon his path in his best days, 
which, though occasionally pierced through and 
irradiated by a momentary glory, thickened with 
his growing years, till he sunk under it first 
into a friendly oblivion, and afterward into an 
unhonored grave. 

The name of Thomas Paine was first an- 
nounced to the American public near the end 
of 1774, when it appeared as that of the pro- 
spective editor of a new literary and miscellane- 
ous magazine at Philadelphia, to which city he 
had recently come from London, bearing letters 
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of introduction and commendation from Dr. 
Franklin. 

His previous history, though he was then 
about thirty-seven years old, is remarkably ob- 
secure, and, where at all known, uninteresting. 
Born in Thetford, county of Norfolk, England, 
of poor but respectable parentage—his father a 
Quaker, and his mother an adherent of the State 
Church—he received a plain English education 
in childhood, and at thirteen years old was set 
at work in his father’s shop. Three years later 
he ran away from home and shipped on board 
of a privateer. At twenty-two he was married 
and engaged in business, not far from his native 
place; but soon after he lost his wife and sold 
out his stock in trade. He was for some time 
in the employment of the Commissioners of Ex- 
cise, but was unhappy and unsuccessful in his 
position. In 1772 he was at Dewes, in Sussex, 
married again and in business; but after a year 
his goods were seized by his creditors, and he 
and his wife separated “by mutual consent,” 
never to meet again. In the course of twenty 
years he had been twice married, and had 
changed his business and place of residence 
more than twenty times, and now at an age 
when most men’s fortunes are either made or 
despaired of, his was not yet begun. His com- 
ing to America seems to have been only an 
extension of his habitual purposeless vagabond- 
ism; and here he only waited on chance and 
opportunity. Having arrived in Philadelphia in 
the Autumn of 1774, at the beginning of the 
new year he came before the public as the editor 
of the Pennsylvania Magazine, and by that 
means gained the acquaintance of some of the 
more cultivated citizens of Philadelphia, and 
these fast shaped his future. 

The political atmosphere was even then sur- 
charged with the elements of the gathering 
storm, and among those who wisely read the 
signs of the times was Dr. Benjamin Rush, then 
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a young physician of marked character. Con- 
vinced that separation from the mother country 
was inevitable, Dr. Rush desired that the public 
mind should be prepared for the coming change. 
He, therefore, suggested to Paine, who had vio- 
lently adopted the American side of ,the quarrel, 
and who showed a talent for ready composition, 
to draw up a statement of the rise of the pres- 
ent troubles, with such arguments and illustra- 
tions as would be likely to commend the cause 
of the Colonies to the public favor. The colli- 
sion at Lexington—April 19, 1775—and the bat- 
tle of Bunker’s Hill soon afterward inaugurated 
actual war, while as yet neither the colonial 
governments nor the people generally had seri- 
ously contemplated an entire separation. The 
country was drifting into hostilities with the 
Government that it still acknowledged, and was 
becoming involved in a war that could be justi- 
fied only on the theory of its right to be wholly 
independent. 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary 
struggle all classes of Americans were heartily 
loyal to the British Crown. Even after hostili- 
ties had actually commenced nobody spoke of 
independence except to wash their hands of the 
suspicion of it. During the first year of the 
war a revolutionary party grew up, and these 
taking advantage of circumstances hurried on 
the declaration of independence—though it was 
sure to come at length—in advance of the con- 
victions of the great body of the people, and 
not without the use of strong persuasions and 
stronger intimidations, 

Franklin returned from Europe during the 
Summer of 1775, and united with Rush in urg- 
ing Paine to hasten the preparation of the pro- 
posed address to the American people, as a 
measure to wean them from their affection for 
England and to induce them to desire national 
independence, which the violent proceedings of 
the British Government was also bringing them 
to wish for. When this feeling was rapidly be- 
coming the dominant one, Paine’s pamphlet, 
entitled “Common Sense,” appeared, and of 
course greatly intensified the agitation. It at 
once advanced the revolutionary standard in a 
more advanced ‘position, and made the name of 
its author a part of our national history. The 
student of the history of those times who, in 
the quiet of the library, takes up the printed 
volume of “ Paine’s Political Works,” will prob- 
ably wonder how it was that that paper became 
so famous, and will almost doubt the cotempo- 
rary statements as to its wonderful results. It 
is found to be a very plain and commonplace 
affair, scarcely equal to the better class of po- 
litical essays found in our periodicals or Con- 





gressional speeches—and doubtless but for its 
associations it would be forgotten. Its whole 
value, however, lay in the fact that it was 
timely, and answered to a real want. It uttered 
in a clear, strong, and defiant tone—and in a 
single word—the thoughts that struggled half- 
formed but still suppressed in thousands of 
hearts, and to which, when uttered, the heart 
of the whole nation responded. That word was, 
independence. 

The traditional loyalty of the popular mind 
had already suffered loss; and there had come 
to be a prevailing willingness to be shown suffi- 
cient reasons for casting off the long-cherished 
prepossessions in favor of Great Britain. Argu- 
ments in favor of coveted convictions have an 
easy task; they are not very closely scrutinized, 
and because their conclusions are acceptable 
their reasoning is presumed to be both logical and 
pertinent. In this way “Common Sense” made 
converts and gained notoriety. The same con- 
clusions would have been reached at length had 
that pamphlet never been written, but it cer- 
tainly aided greatly in hastening the growth of 
the public sentiment in favor of independence. 
It immediately arrested public attention and 
was every-where talked of, and during its run 
not less than one hundred thousand copies were 
distributed. ‘Common Sense” was dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1776, and less than five months later 
the independence it so audaciously advocated 
had been declared, and with it war against the 
parent State. 

The year 1776, so illustrious in the retrospect, 
was a terrible season for the young nation that 
then commenced its new career. The army of 
the Republic was in the field, but victory very 
seldom perched upon its banners. New York 
had fallen after but a slight resistance. The 
loss of Forts Washington and Lee followed hard 
after, and only a little later occurred the disas- 
trous battle of Whiteplains. The campaign of 
the Jerseys, if it displayed the great military 
capacity of Washington and the constancy of 
his undisciplined and ill-appointed troops, seemed 
also to demonstrate the hopelessness of the un- 
equal contest. During all that disastrous cam- 
paign Paine was with the army, noting the 
progress of affairs and sharing the discomforts 
of the soldiery. When, after the famous pas- 
sage of the Delaware, affairs had become appar- 
ently desperate—the army defeated at every 
point—the officers disheartened and the soldiers 
dissatisfied—Congress alarmed and the whole 
country giving way to a panic—a paper ap- 
peared from the author of “Common Sense,” 
dated Philadelphia, December 23, 1776—clear as 
the sound of a trumpet, breathing an uncon- 
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querable spirit of fortitude, and full of radiant 


hope. That paper was Crisis No. 1. It opens 
with a gust of Oriental magniloquence, but after 
a few sentences the writer dashes into his sub- 
ject with a sentence that has become a watch- 
word and a proverb: “These are the times that 
try men’s souls.” He confessed the critical con- 
dition of the country, and the damaging effects 
of the state of things on all “Summer soldiers 
and sunshine patriots,” but declared that the 
situation of things was made better by these 
reverses, and that if defended by strong hands 
and brave hearts, the country’s cause was still 
hopeful. But its tone and spirit constituted its 
characteristic excellence. Its voice was like a 
shout of cheer heard above the wailings of the 
storm by the inmates of a foundering ship. Its 
effects were electrical, both in the army and 
throughout the country. It was read “in the 
camps to every corporal’s guard; and in the 
army and out of it, it had more than its in- 
tended effects. The Convention of New York, 
reduced by dispersion, occasioned by alarm, to 
nine members, was rallied and reanimated. Mi- 
litia men, already tired of the war and straggling 





from the army, returned. Hope succeeded to | 
| Foreign Relations. This devolved on him the 


despair, cheerfulness to gloom, and firmness to 
irresolution.” The new confidence thus inspired 


displayed itself soon after in the brilliant affair | 


at Trenton. Lord Howe’s proclamation inviting 
the people to return to their allegiance appeared 
soon afterward, and was answered by Paine in 
a paper known as Crisis No. 2. Like its prede- 
cessor this paper was earnest, direct, and full of 
defiant hope, but scurrilously abusive against 
the noble commander and all his supporters, up 
to the king himself. Paine habitually wrote 
and spoke of all whom he opposed as his per- 
sonal enemies, attributing to them the worst 


motives, and treating them as both villainous | 


and contemptible. The people had now become 
so exasperated against every thing British, that 
this style of writing was not altogether unac- 
ceptable to them, while the defiant tone and 
style of these papers rendered them especially 
acceptable to the soldiery. Occasional “ Crises” 
continued to appear at various intervals during 
the continuance of the war. The last one, ad- 
dressed to the American people—No. 14—is 
dated, “ New York, December 9, 1783.” 
“Common Sense,” with the successive num- 
bers of the “Crisis,” and a variety of miscella- 
neous pieces constitute the sum of Mr. Paine’s 
Revolutionary writings. Each piece was issued 


to meet some present necessity, and they gen- | 


erally had that highest of excellences—timeli- 


ness. Their value for after-times is chiefly his- | 
They are spirited and direct, but faulty | sidy presents to this day nothing but a tan- 














in style, sophistical in argument, and in manner 
most objectionably coarse, personal, and full of 
railing accusations and opprobrious epithets. 
In all his controversies—and he was a predesti- 
nated controversialist—he seldom attempted to 
turn away opposition by clothing his arguments 
in conciliatory language; and he seemed less 
intent on convincing his antagomsts than on 
covering them with contempt. The more vio- 
lent modes of debate in use before that time, 
and the bitterness engendered and intensified 
by the war, prepared the American ear and 
heart to tolerate, and perhaps to relish that kind 
of writing; and as these lampoons and invect- 
ives were uttered with force and sprightliness, 
and in defense of an approved cause, they were 
generally well received. And without granting 
all that their author claimed for them—for he 
arrogated to himself the credit of first bringing 
on the Revolution, and afterward of sustaining 
the country by the power of his pen—there can 
be no doubt that they rendered to the country 
a valuable and much-needed service. 

His writings at an early day brought him to 
the public notice, and led Congress to give him 
the position of Secretary to the Committee on 


duty of corresponding with the representatives 
of other nations, and as he thus wrote in the 
name of his Government, he assumed a corre- 
sponding style and bearing, end, with character- 
istic egotism and unscrupulousness, gave himself 
the title of Secretary of Foreign Relations. Out 
of this position arose an affair of some celebrity, 
but of doubtful credit to himself. Before the 
Declaration of Independence, Congress had sent 
Silas Deane, of Connecticut, to Paris as its agent, 
and by him a loan or subsidy was somehow 
obtained—but how much of it was a gift direct 
and how much a loan is uncertain. Deane 
afterward claimed payment for a part of it, and 
while the claim was pending Paine published in 
the newspapers certain statements taken from 
the Congressional correspondence, showing that 
the supplies in question had been given by the 
French King. A great commotion was instantly 
created. Paine had plainly committed a breach 
of confidence, but, worst of all, the King of 
France was exposed as violating his neutrality 
against a friendly power. The French Minister 
demanded an official contradiction of Paine’s 
statement, and, whether sincerely or not, Con- 
gress acceded to the demand. Paine then asked 
a formal investigation of the case, which Con- 
gress refused to order, and then he gave up his 
position of “Secretary for Foreign Affairs.” That 
whole affair of Silas Deane and the French sub- 
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gled maze of contradictions that has never been 
unraveled. 

But though cast off in disgrace by Congress, 
Paine had many and powerful friends among 
those in high places; nor did he allow any of 
his reverses to abate his zeal for the country. 
Nor were substantial proofs of the public ap- 
preciation of his deserts entirely withheld. The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania granted him five 
| hundred pounds as an acknowledgment of their 
high estimate of his services, and also gave him 
the position of clerk of their body. New Jersey 
voted him a house and farm at Bordentown, 
and the State of New York gave him the valu- 
able homestead and farm of three hundred acres 
| at New Rochelle, confiscated from Abraham 
Devoe. In 1780 Congress made a highly-hon- 
| orable record of the country’s appreciation of 
| his services, and supplemented it by a grant of 
| three thousand dollars, and even Washington 
| sent him a note acknowledging the value of his 
services. 

With the close of the war of the Revolution 
| 


Paine’s connection with American affairs ceased. 
His career had been a varied one, and not alto- 
gether free from unseemly incidents; yet on the 
whole it had brought him honors which, had he 
not afterward marred them, would have made 
| his name illustrious in the annals of his adopted 
country. Hereafter we are to follow him into 
less honorable associations, and to view him in 
more unfavorable aspects. 


eee a eee 


| MY COMFORTER. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Berti£, the darling of my heart, 
Once, on a Winter's day, 

Seemed filled with pensive thought, and grew 
Forgetful of his play. 


He lingered near as wearily 
My daily task I plied ; 
Whichever way my feet I turned 
The boy was at my side. 


I heeded not the silent child, 
Scarce knew that he was nigh, 

Till from his little breast I heard 
An echo of my sigh. 


My heart was sad and sore that morn 
Under a load of care, 

That grew more heavy day by day, 
That none might help me bear. 


Hunger and thirst my life consumed; 
But not for meat and bread ; 

I dwelt where with a lavish hand 
The daily feasts were spread. 

A deep, cool well was at the door, 
Whose wa’ is ne’er were dry; 











But for the hunger of my soul 
God sent me no supply. 


I knew 't was right—I knew that he 
Home, happiness, and rest, 

The love my heart desired would give, 
If these for me were best. 


And yet I felt 't was hard that he 
Should not relieve my woe— 

Should fill a heart with wants like mine, 
Only to mock them so. 


I felt it hard to walk through Time 
So lone, so wearily, 

And having, for my dearest wish, 
To lay me down and die. 


I knew but could not feel the truth 
Of that consoling word, 

“ All things together work for good 
To those that love the Lord.” 


I could not see it mattered naught 
If little here we gain, 

If so our names are known in heaven, 
We have not lived in vain. 


I could not look above the clouds, 
Beyond the stormy flood, 

Where they are standing near the throne 
Whose robes are washed in blood. 

Washed white in blood! with loving awe 
We mark the matchless sign 

Of what in suffering, patient souls 
Is wrought by love Divine. 


ut then I only worked and wept, 

But then I only wor I 
And wished my work were done, 

With sore and sickening weariness 
Of all beneath the sun. 


Until I heard my darling say, 
Deep echoing my sigh, 

“ Aunty, if any one in heaven 
Should ever want to cry, 


God, even to the angels, 
Not a single word would say; 

But would, with his own shining hand, 
Wipe all the tears away.” 


That little, sympathizing face, 
Tender, and meek, and pure; 
That sweet voice, tremulous and low; 
Those words so true, so sure, 
Something more rare than Gilead’s balm 
O’er all my wounds they shed. 
I clasped my darling in my arms, 
And I was comforted. 


Dear little minister of grace! 
My Bertie, wise and mild— 
God's messenger of peace to me, 


My blessed, precious child. 


BewARE what earth-calls happiness; beware 
All joys but joys that never can expire; 

Who builds on less than an immortal base, 
Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death 
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THE STORY OF LUCIUS STREET. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“W* shall be on hand for the fun by eleven 
o'clock. The boys ’ll meet at Sparks’s 
saloon, and after we ’ve had a small treat there 
we shall start out. Capital bonfire that old 
barn “ll make. I tell you it ’ll be sport to 
hear the old rafters crackle and see the flames 
shoot up. You ’Il be one of the fellows, Luce?” 

“Yes; I believe I ’ll take my share in the 
fun, too. There won’t be any risk, I s’pose?” 

“O, no, just a little frolic to stir one’s blood 
up, which it needs nowadays. You need n’t be 
afraid of getting your neck into any scrape. 
I ’ll insure it, and the boys have taken a fancy 
to you.” 

“T’ll be with ’em on time.” 

And so, having accomplished his object, the 
first speaker hurried out of the small restau- 
rant behind whose faded red curtains this con- 
versation had transpired. The first speaker had 
a face which the more it was penetrated the 
less would it have pleased one—a dark, coarse 
face, with comely features, but with a quick, 
covert leer in the eyes and a mouth at once 
loose and resolute; in short, an evil face, 
though still a young one, and from which, had 
its owner rested under any suspicion, a shrewd 
observer would have predicted the worst. 

The face of the other speaker was younger, 
not yet out of its teens; altogether a different 
face. No evil passions had written themselves 
on those smooth lineaments; it was a boy’s 
face still, comely, intelligent, honest. 

Honest, and vet had you caught its ex- 
pression at the close of this conversation it 
would not have satisfied you. Some anger, or 
desperation, or wrong, or all of these together 
had suddenly Ieaped out of the soul and had 
temporary dominion of the face. 

This boy, Lucius Street, had no peculiar his- 
tory. It was simply that of thousands of 
young men in all our large cities. He had left 
his home in the country a year before and en- 
tered a large warehouse, where he was one of 
the under clerks. He was a social, impressible, 
good-hearted youth, with no knowledge of the 
evil in the world, and in the new life and the 
new associations amid which he was thrown, 
there was, of course, great danger for this 
youth. 

His mother was dead; no letters full of ten- 
der solicitude and loving counsel came with 
their soft, still voice to wander up and down 
the hidden chambers of his thoughts, to settle 
like white doves of peace upon his soul amid 


these new, tumultuous scenes, amid the care- 
less, or weak, or wicked companions among 
which he was thrown. 

Lucius Street was a bright, intelligent youth, 
of conscience naturally susceptible, and with 
instincts for the right and truth. He earned a 
good reputation with his employers for honesty, 
promptitude, good habits; but the ordeal through 
which he was appointed to pass was a terrible 
one, 

In the great warehouse were many clerks, 
the whole tone of whose example and conversa- 
tion it required strong moral force to resist, 
day by day, hour by hour. Lucius Street had 
not this; his country life had not seasoned and 
strengthened him for this sudden transition; 
and it is the old, sad story—his companions 
wanted to show him something of the world; 
in their moral canons it was held of vastly 
more disgrace to be called “green” than dis- 
honest. 

So Lucius Street began to smoke, and go to 
the theater every night, and drink occasionally, 
and at last he fell. 

It was after a dinner that several of his 
company had given, and he was excited with 
wine and wanted ten dollars for some supper 
that evening in which it would be his turn to 
pay the expenses. He purloined ten dollars 
from the drawer. The theft was discovered; it 
could not be proved, but no doubt existed that 
Lucius Street was the culprit, and he was ex- 
pelled from the warehouse in disgrace. 

For the next week he was unsuccessful in 
obtaining a new clerkship, and idleness only 
served to bring him among lower associates, 
and there was one who, though he had at first 
repelled Lucius Street, soon gained a great 
ascendency over him. This young man exerted 
a powerful magnetism over the other. He had 
a bold, dashing, reckless way, was a fascinating 
talker, and had the art of “putting things” so 
that an evil deed lost all its hideousness, and 
attracted and allured the weak and the inex- 
perienced. So Lucius Street was caught in the 
snare, and day by day its meshes were drawn 
closer around him. His moral convictions were 
all paralyzed, and the thing which he would 
once have shrunk from contemplating now 
assumed new and enticing features. He was on 
the road to ruin. His companion knew it, and 
rejoiced in it with a fiendish joy, for evil likes to 
propagate its own likeness, and the man took 
pains to poison the youth’s whole moral nature 
with his specious words, his bold, dashing, 
swaggering ways, and his fashion of calling 
| acts that would have sent him to jail or state’s 
prison a “spice of fun,” a “jolly lark,” a “smart 
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dash,” and Lucius drank in the evil, and won- 
dered and laughed. 

He was greatly shocked, though, when this 
new companion once insinuated to him that he 
could give the police information about some 
fire on the wharf which had transpired the pre- 
vious night, and was evidently the work of in- 
cendiaries. But the thing was put in such a 
different light after this man had talked it over 
and described the whole matter that burning a 
building seemed only a little fun after all. 

And so two days later Lucius Street was 
persuaded into joining a company of young 
men to whom his companion had introduced 
him, and who that night had covenanted to set 
fire to an old barn, “just for the fun,” they 
said. ‘“ Nothing would be destroyed that would 
be worth enough to pay for the frolic.” 

But as Lucius Street went out of the restau- 
rant that morning his face was pale and troub- 
led, and he sighed heavily to himself. Ah, if 
there had been some good angel at that moment 
walking by to speak to this boy some word of 
warning, to utter some wise and tender counsel! 
Of all in heaven or on earth was there none to 
pity and to save him? 


“Look out, Ellen, right across the street,” 


said Mr. Walden, laying his paper on his knee | 
and speaking to his wife, who sat at the oppo- | 
“Do you see that young | 


site front window. 
man?” 


“Yes, Henry; I happen to know him—one | 
of your clerks,” and the lady turned her face, 


most sweet, most fair, from the beautiful child, 
to whom she was tossing up and down a cluster 
of silver-voiced bells and listening to its crow 
of triumph. 

“Was one of my clerks, you mean, Ellen. 
That ’s the very young man we turned off last 
week for helping himself to a ten dollar bill 
out of our drawer. You remember I told you 
about it.” 

“Yes, but I never suspected that Ae was 
the one. You know he brought me messages 
several times from the store, and I was always 
pleased with his bnght, pleasant, courteous 
manner. He had n’t the face of a rogue, 
Harry.” 

“No; this was his first offense. I believe 
the boy was as honest when he came up from 
the country as ever one was; but he fell into 
bad company, and there was an end of him. 


There ’s no trusting boy or man after the first | 


theft,” and Mr. Walden took up his paper. 
His wife glanced sadly across the street to 
the slight young figure which was slowly pass- 


| ing out of her range of vision. She remem- 


| bered its rapid, alert step which had struck her 
| a little while before, and fancied there was re- 
| morse and depression in the altered bearing. 
| Then her glance dropped on the sweet face with 
the wide bloom in its cheeks, and the childish 
| wonder and joy in its eyes, and her heart grew 
| pitiful, and reached out with a half mother- 
| yearning after the slight, half-drooping figure 
which had just passed by. 

She thought of him friendless, disgraced, deso- 
late, this youth, in the great city, so full of all 
temptation and enticement; and she thought, 
too, of the mother he must once have had, and 
who was just as proud and fond of him as she 
was of her own boy, and involuntarily this 
lady with the sweet face, this lady whom wealth 
and luxury, and all that is good and to be 
desired in life, had not spoiled, reached out her 
hands with a quick gesture of alarm and pro- 
tection to her child. 

The gentleman opposite her, with his pleas- 
ant face and portly figure, and hair a little 
| sifted with gray, caught the movement and 
| looked up from his paper. 

“What is the matter, Ellen?” 

She smiled, half apologetically. 

“T was thinking, dear, what if that boy were 
ours !” 

Mr. Walden looked down on his small heir a 
little touched. 

“T shall never place him in the midst of 
| such temptations as my warehouse.” 

“ But this boy had to meet them, and because 
he failed once it seems to me that it was hard 
| to turn him right out into the cold and dark 
of the world.” 

Mr. Walden smiled a little. 

“OQ, Ellen,” he said, “that would sound very 
pretty in a story, and sentiment of this sort is 
very attractive in a woman like you; but it 
do n’t do for us business men. We’ve got to 
be up to the mark, hard, and straightforward, 
and practical.” 

“And yet, Harry, you business men have 
had mothers to love you, and have sons in 
your turn to love. TZhat is the hard, straight, 
practical truth.” 

Mr. Walden smiled again—a smile tender, 
half-serious. 

“Ellen, you ’re not much of a logician,” he 
said, “and yet you always manage to get ahead 
of me in an argument.” 

And then Mrs. Walden said some other words 
for this boy. Perhaps if I should write them 
here they would not seem much; and yet they 
were a woman’s words, and they came from 
some hidden deep of kindliness and pity in her 
heart—a woman’s words, sweet, tender, com- 
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passionate, and just such as are certain to find 
their way down into the very quick of all that 
is tenderest, and softest, and best in the soul 
of a man who loves her. 

She, too, had the art of “ putting things,” of 
showing them on the side of home, and love, 
and pity. 

When she paused her husband said, “ Why, 
Ellen, what makes you take such an interest 
in this clerk whom you’ve never seen half a 
dozen times?” 

“T don’t know, Harry. Perhaps it’s because 
I look at my own boy and yours.” 

“Well, to please you I ’ll promise to take 
him back once more and give him a trial.” 

And Mrs. Walden rose up, went over to her 
husband, pushed away the black hair sifted 
with gray from his forehead, and the kiss which 
fell there was the warm, sweet, fragrant kiss of 
a loving wife. 

Half an hour later Lucius Street was retrac- 
ing his steps through the wide street flanked 
with its stately homes, down which he had 
wandered unconsciously, for some spirit of un- 
rest and unhappiness had taken possession of 
him that day, from which he vainly tried to 
deliver himself. 

Suddenly a voice called to him on the oppo- 
site side—“ Lucius! Lucius Street!” 

He turned, and there standing on the broad 
stone steps of his dwelling was Mr. Walden 
beckoning to him. A blush burned up into the 
boy’s cheek; he hesitated. 

And again Mr. Walden’s voice came over to 
him kindly but authoritative—* Lucius! Lucius 
Street!” And it compelled his steps to the 
gentleman’s side. 

Mr. Walden looked on his former clerk with 
kindly eyes which were not to be mistaken. 

“Come in, Lucius, come in,” he said. 

And the youth followed him into the great 
parlor, whose gorgeousness fairly dazzled his 
eyes, and, seating him in one chair, took another 
by his side, and looking at him, said in a 
kindly voice, “ Lucius, you have an honest face, 
and you had an honest name till that time, and 
because of it, if you had told the truth we 
would have forgiven and kept you.” 

The tears strained themselves into the boy’s 
eyes, his breast heaved, every limb shook. Mr. 
Walden was touched. He laid his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Tell me the truth now, Lucius,” he said. 
“ You shall not be sorry for it.” 

The boy looked up; his face was white and 
worked fearfully. At last the half-coherent 
words struggled out. 

“Tt’s all dim and blurred to me, Mr. Wal- 
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den; but I s’pose I did take the money, although 
I can’t remember very well; the wine had got 
into my head.” 

Mr. Walden shook his head. 

“Bad company, bad company, my boy,” he 
said. 

“Tt was the first time, the very first time in 
my life,” speaking steady and fervent this time. 

“T believe you; and now if, because of this, 
we take you back once more to your old place, 
will you promise, for your own sake, not to fail 
again, to avoid all temptations of evil wine and 
wrong companions, for they have made you fall 
once, and they will inevitably drift you to your 
ruin?” 

“T will promise you, sir.” 

“Then be back, Lucius, to your old place 
to-morrow morning.” 

The boy buried his face in his hands and 
burst into tears—tears which in his case were 
the blessed “later rain” in which dwelt re- 
pentance and a new purpose. And Mr. Walden, 
touched beyond his usual self, laid his hand 
once more on the boy’s shoulder and spoke to 
him many words of counsel and encouragement, 
which were almost fatherly in their tone, and 
even invited him to remain to supper with his 
family; but the reinstated clerk declined doing 
this. And when Lucius Street went out on the 
sidewalk once more it was not as he went in. 

That night, at “Sparks’s salcon,” half a dozen 
young men and boys, bent on what they called 
“mischief” and “fun,” waited vainly for another 
to join their company. The barn was fired; the 
flames spread beyond the original intentions of 
the incendiaries. Much valuable property was 
destroyed, but Lucius Street was not there to 
see. He was faithful to his new covenant. He 
withstood the jeers and persuasions of his old 
companions, the temptations and enticements 
of his city life. 

As his years grew into manhood he rose to 
new positions of trust and responsibility in the 
great warehouse, and always filled these to the 
satisfaction of the proprietors, and at last he 
became head clerk in the establishment. And 
it was not till the evening of his appointment, 
which transpired ten years after his reinstate- 
ment in the warehouse, that he related to Mr. 
Walden the evil into which he had fallen at 
that time. 

“T was on the brink of an awful precipice, 
sir,” he said with emotion which fairly choked 
his words. “My ruin was inevitable, and it 
was you, under God, who saved me.” 

“Not 1,” interrupted Mr. Walden, almost as 
much moved as his clerk, “it was Ellen, my 
wife, who did it all. You owe the thanks to her.” 
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And then the senior partner, whose hair was 
not now sifted but crusted with silver, related 
all which had transpired between himself and 
wife that afternoon in his sitting-room ten years 
ago. And the young man wept like a child 
again. 

“T never knew before what made Mrs. Wal- 
den so kind to me,” he said; “I understand it 
all now.” 

“Come up to supper to-night and tell her 
with your own lips,” said Mr. Walden. 

And Lucius went, and hearing it, Mrs. Wal- 
den wept for joy, and thanked God in her 
heart. 

If there were only more women like her! 
Alas! thinking how much good they might do, 
how little they do! What barren talk, what 
paltry aims, what weak social ambitions make 
the lives of most women, and, thinking what 
influence they might exert, what deeds of theirs 
should send their sweet and subtile fragrances 
down the years, what soft hands they might 
reach out to save the fallen, one’s heart may 
well ache for sorrow! How few women take 
any interest in the life, moral or physical, of 
their husband’s clerks and employés! And here 
at their very doors open out great avenues 
through which they may walk like ministering 
angels, speaking good, true words, doing their 
sweet, noble, most womanly deeds, which shall 
be counted blessed and honorable of the angels, 
and which shall be like good gifts of frankin- 
cense and myrrh, pleasant and acceptable in 
the sight of God the Father. 


—-c$ Doo 


THE OLD ENGLISH WRITEBS. 





THE writers were few and intellectual; and 


they addressed themselves to learned, or, at | 
The | 


least, to studious and diligent readers. 
structure of their language is in itself an evi- 
dence that they counted upon another frame of 
mind and a different pace and speed in reading 
from that which can alone be looked to by the 
writers of these days. Their books were not 
written to be snatched up, run through, talked 
over and forgotten; and their diction, therefore, 
was not such as lent wings to haste and impa- 
tience, making every thing so clear that he who 
ran or flew might read. Rather it was so con- 
structed as to detain the reader over what was 


| 
| 





pregnant and profound, and compel him to that | 


brooding and prolific posture of the mind by 
which, if he had wings, they might help him to 


some more genial and profitable employment | 
than that of running like an ostrich through a | 


desert. 
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VOICES FROM NATURE. 


BY PROF. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 


XXI. 

HOW THE CONTINENT GREW—A RESUME SHOW- 
ING THE UNITY OF PLAN IN NATURE. 
JOW impressive the unity of purpose with 

which Nature has pushed forward the con- 
summation of her vast schemes! Ends have 
been foreshadowed through almost an eternity 
of years, while the all-directing Mind has stead- 
ily controlled the ministering forces in the 
midst of millions of disturbing agencies till the 
premeditated work has been accomplished. We 
witness in the plans of the Infinite Architect 
the same intelligent cohesion of parts as in a 
well-laid human scheme; and while the relations 
of certain events far transcend the scope of our 
reasor, and the perfection of contrivance is im- 
measurably superior to that of human designs, 
we understand enough and measure enough to 
know that a philosophy which is at once human 
and divine underlies the whole chain of natural 
events. There is a logical relationship of things 
established by God and recognizable by man; 
and the sequences of events are oftentimes so 
clear that even finite intelligence is able to 
penetrate the future and unvail plans existing 
only in the Infinite Conception. 

This ideal connection of the parts of the 
Creator's universe is, perhaps, best traced among 
organized beings; but for the present we intend 
only to point out its existence in the history 
of organic nature. The infinitely-diversified fea- 
tures of the earth’s surface have been wrought 
out by the operation of a few principles work- 
ing through ages in definite modes. We see 
that certain rocks bear the evidences of their 
sedimentary origin. We look about and find 
sedimentary accumulations still forming and 
still hardening. We look back and ascertain 
that the same processes, continued through ages 
of the past, have piled up thousands of feet of 
rocky beds in which still slumber the mummied 
forms of the primeval world. We see that 
certain rocks bear the marks bf fire. We plunge 
our hands into a thermal ‘spring and gather 
intimations of internal heat. The molten eruc- 
tations of a voleano demonstrate the continued 
existence of melted rocks. If masses of igneous 
origin have cooled from a state of fusion, who 
can say that they have not cooled from that 
higher temperature at which we know that 
rocks and all other things can subsist only as 
vapor? Do we find rocks existing in that con- 
dition? Yes, worlds still exist as igneous 
vapors. Here, then, we may assume for the 
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present our starting-point. A world of airy 


): 


| year was run the rocky leaves of the growing 


flame, after ages of cooling, gathered a liquid | 


nucleus at its core—a globe of molten rock 
wrapped in a glowing atmosphere of all that 
remained as vapor. Next a fibery floor congeals 
over the surface of the burning tide; the burn- 
ing tide, as if in rage, lashes it to fragments, 
and the abated heat allows them to be rece- 
mented. When the hotter fires had been quite 
imprisoned in the strengthening crust, dews 
began to gather in the upper air, and streaks 
of haze barred out the burning beams of the 
lurid sun. Rains fell upon the fervid crust to 
waste themselves in sudden vapor and return 
to the attack upon the crust. Gleams of elec- 
tricity lighted the misty drapery of this geologic 
night, while the thunders of Nature’s ordnance 
echoed through the caverns of the clouds, 

A rain of acid waters at length got the mas- 
tery of the wrinkled surface, and every ravine 
and valley witnessed the race of the rivers for 
the lowest levels. Every water-course bore 
onward its freight of sediment—the materials 
of the masonry of continents. The filmy ocean 
swallowed the rivulet, crawled over the hill-top, 
and embraced the world. The world in turn 
opened wide its rocky jaws and swallowed the 
ocean—and another ocean laved the face of 
Nature. 

In the progress of events an occasional ridge 
of barren granite lifted its back permanently 
above the level of the sea. As the liquid core 
contracted, the surplusage of the enveloping 
crust was absorbed by the wrinkles already ex- 
isting, and thus the granite backs rose higher 
and higher. As the ridges were higher raised 
and the valleys deeper sunken, the accumulated 
oceans pressed heavier and heavier against the 
slopes of the rocky beds, and the gathered sedi- 
ments of ages weighted the ocean’s floor with a 
burden which easily outweighed the crust which 
bridged the hills. And thus it was that the val- 
leys were ever deeper sunken, and that which 
was at first an insignificant wrinkle became at 
last a stable mountain. From the coast of Lab- 
rador south-west along the Laurentian hills, we 
tread upon that ancient summit which was the 
first born of the old ocean. From the far 
north-west it comes down to us with the same 
time-worn record written on its weathered brow, 
while a chain of noble lakes fringes the gngula- 
ted ridge along its western branch, and the 








eastern bathes its feet in the waters of the St. | 


Lawrence. 


‘ ° ° | 
As the flowers of one Spring-time 


foretell the forms which will reappear when | 


Spring-time comes again, so this ancient germ- 
inal ridge was but the first blooming of the 
continent; and when the circle of a geologic 


continent again unfolded themselves in their 
appointed fashion. Note the paralielism of that 
primeval ridge with the present shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. When we know that 
each successive revolution of the globe has but 
rolled the waters of the oceans further to the 
south-east and south-west, do we not perceive 
that the deep ocean’s bed has ever been the 
deep ocean’s bed, and that the first ridge of 
land was the nucleus of the continent, and the 
trend of its shores a prophecy of the coast-lines 
of our day? 

Here, then, immeasurable ages before the 
creation of man, before even a living thing had 
crawled in the waters of the sea, Nature had 
distinctly staked out the birthplace of Ameri- 
can freedom, and fenced in one inclosure the 
vast area between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
between the great lakes and the Mexican gulf, 
and forebore to raise a single separating barrier 
from one extreme of the empire of freedom to 
the other. And through all the chances of fol- 
lowing revolutions she has never erected an 
Alpine boundary to thwart her purpose in the 
unity of the continent. 

By successive upheavals belt after belt was 
added to the area of the land. Even a phase 
of continental history which seems somewhat 
exceptional was wrought out by the strictest, 
adherence of the established methods. When 
the time arrived for the creation of land-animals 
the shrinkage of the nucleus had proceeded to 
a point which subjected the crust to the most 
enormous lateral pressures. Uneasy in every 
attitude, it maintained a perpetual oscillation— 
we say perpetual, though in movements so vast 
a hundred years are as a moment. Vegetation, 
which was appointed the scavenger of the 
atmosphere, gathered up its freight of carbon, 
and a well-timed subsidence of the surface in 
undated the carbonaceous accumulation and 
buried it in mud and sand far from the reach 
of the destroying influence of the atmosphere. 
A hundred times the process was repeated; and 
so it happened that when the atmosphere was 
purified the tension of the crust could be no 
longer borne, and one grand convulsion rolled 
up the Appalachians in their hundred folds; 
and there, nicely assorted between the rocky 
leaves of the mountains, were the layers of car- 
bon, changed from the poison to the comfort of 
coming man! 

To recount the events of the following ages is 
to repeat the story of the past. By and by the 
plastic hand of nature had molded the conti- 
nent to its destined features. It seemed to 
need but man to be a finished work. But the 
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creative Architect contemplated a higher finish 
than human wisdom could have contrived. 
Now that the Atlantic and Pacific had comple- 
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ted those portions of the continent in their | 


more immediate vicinage, it remained for the 
small sea which surrounds the pole to develop 
by its pressures the northern slope of the land, 
and thus to become the remote agent in strew- 
ing the surface of the rocks with an arable soil. 
The uplift of the Arctic regions brought on the 
reign of ice, and wintery devastation Swept over 
the late verdant landscapes. The down-throw 
of the Arctic movntains ameliorated the climate, 
and Spring again visited the icy fields. The 
movements of ice and water left the surface 
covered with cubic miles of rubbish produced 
from the destruction of the underlying rocks. 
But the entire continent was destined to a new 
baptism. The once forbidden ocean was read- 
mitted to career in tridmph over States that 
had long ago been reclaimed from his dominion. 
Michigan disappeared beneath the wave, and 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and New York, and 
Canada. The entire northern and middle regions 
of the continent sank down to a level lower 
than had been reached since the deposition of 
the coal. Then in due time began the last 
resurgence of the land. By degrees the finny 
waters shrunk back nearly to their former lines. 
Now the river channels were dug out, now the 
Niagara began to plow its stupendous gorge, 
and now the Colorado began to score the desert 
plateau, through which its canons have sunken 
to the depth of a mile and more. Unknown 
ages passed, and man assumed the scepter of 
the earth. 

With what fidelity has geology deciphered 
the records of this wonderful history! We 
marvel that so many secrets of the silent ages 
have been found out. And yet we run over 
their chronicles as if but the annals of the last 
year. How immense a field for the imagination 
to sweep over! What amazing intervals of 
time to contemplate! What gigantic operations 
to trace! And yet we behold from the begin- 
ning the action of the same physical forces as 
are in action to-day. The immutable and om- 
nipresent forces of chemistry first held the ele- 
ments under sway. Affinity, gravitation, caloric, 
electricity, in their varying operations, have 
wrought out diverse phases of the modern earth. 
The plan of the operations has been equally 
uniform. Igneous forces pressing upward— 
oceanic waters bearing downward and outward. 
An incipient wrinkle, a growing ridge, an up- 
heaved cordillera. The ocean bed was made 
for the primeval waters. The place of the con- 
tinents was marked out in earliest time, and 








each successive event contributed consistently 
to the final consummation. Even their outlines 
were foreshadowed in the trend of those primal 
ridges which made a mockery of dry land before 


| a living thing had appeared upon the earth. 


And when the finishing touch was to pass over 
the globe, we find it effected by the same gen- 
eral agency as piled up miles of strata and 
raised granite summits to the clouds. An up- 
heaval, a submergence, and another upheaval, 
constitute the last three chapters of the history. 
Who can contemplate this identity of agencies, 
this persistence of plan and perfection of results, 
without being impressed with the conviction 
that One Intelligence has planned the scheme 
and guided the blind forces from the beginning 
to the accomplishment of the long-anticipated 
end? 


XXII. 
ANTICIPATIONS OF MAN IN INORGANIC NATURE, 


Taking advantage of a midsummer holiday, 
suppose we visit the country-seat of a friend, 
possessed of ample wealth and cultivated tastes. 
Arriving at the premises we find the owner 
called unexpectedly to the city, but the porter 
bids us in to the enjoyment of the spacious 
park. We find the grounds laid out and adorned 
under the guidance of an educated and gener- 
ous taste. The graveled carriage-road winds 
under the leafy umbrage of the ancient oaks, 
or creeps along beneath the dark shadows of a 
frowning cliff; and ever and anon a sunny 
opening in the overhanging foliage lets in the 
golden light upon the quiet, loving Rhododen- 
dron and Azalea. Here a modest footpath 
saunters down a mimic vale, and leads us worn 
and weary to a rustic Summer-house all over- 
arched with honey-breathing Loniceras inter- 
twined with the scandent Gobea and woodland- 
loving Bignonia. Here are seats provided for 
the languid visitor, and from the roots of the 
thirsty beach, whose overreaching branches 
rib the leafy arch, bursts forth a laughing 
fountain, while a goblet standing by seems to 
say, “Here the visitor will be thirsty and 
warm, and will eagerly refresh himself at the 
cooling spring.” The proprietor of the grounds, 
though not here in his visible presence, has left 
here the evidences of his thoughtfulness and 
expectation of a wearied visitor. Then for the 
first time we spy what is equally welcome with 
the cool fountain—a basket of large, ripe cher- 
ries, revealing themselves, like Heaven’s bless- 
ings, just at the moment when nothing could 
be more desired. How well the owner of the 
premises knows how to minister to the wants 
and pleasures of his guests! Refreshed, we 
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wander on through a darkly-shaded copse, 
when a sudden elbow in the foot-path brings 
us to the rock-built door-way of a rustic grotto. 
The cool lintels are hung with brown and eme- 
rald fringes of dew-dripping mosses; and the 
leaf-strewn portal of the dusky hall reminds us 
of the cave of the Cumzan Sibyl. The desire 
to enter this enchanted grotto has been foreseen 
by the care which provided a flight of half a 
dozen steps, down which we descend to the 
damp, chill floor of the Sibylline abode. The 
long, dim hall before us fades into indistinctness 
in the distance, like the line of memories reced- 
ing toward childhood’s years; and just as our 
timid steps are about to be reversed we espy 
some matches and a taper resting on a shelf of 
rock, and with the light so opportunely provid- 
ed, explore the length of the charming little 
cavern. 

Emerging from our subterranean exploitation 
wé visit in succession all the remaining nooks 
and surprises of the well-plotted grounds, and 
find that every-where the thoughtfulness of the 
proprietor has preceded us, and ushered our 
coming with the most intelligent preparation. 
Not the least admirable of the arrangements of 
his shrewd forecasting is his occasional combi- 
nation of geometrical figures cut in the turf of 
a growing grass plat, or traced in the aéry edg- 
ings of the most exquisite flower beds, them- 
selves the achievements of geometrical skill, 
and adapted specially to please the mind and 
fancy trained in mathematical forms. The work 
itself bespeaks a skillful mind, and equally pro- 
claims an expectation of educated guests. This 
lavishment of learned conceptions is not the 
mere gamboling of genius for its own amuse- 
ment. What we see, and enjoy, and compre- 
hend declares in plainest language not only 
that the contriver of these grounds possessed 
superior intelligence, but that he expected in- 
telligent guests to visit, admire, and enjoy 
them. 

This admirably-plotted park is the domain 
of Nature. These dark, umbrageous shades and 
quiet dells are hers. These wipding highways 
and meandering footpaths are her navigable 
streams, and lakes, and ocean tides. The Rho- 
dodendron and Azalea were first planted by the 
hand of Nature, and her fingers taught the 
honeysuckle to climb the rustic trellis of oaken 
boughs. Her providence drew forth the crystal 
fountain beneath the beechen shade, and her 
foresight laid by the store of coal with which 
we warm and light our dwellings. 

To be more specific, imagine, if you please, 
that the history of the world had been a scene 
of never-ending quiet. Suppose a fear of in- 








flicting animal suffering had laid its restraining 


| hand on the volcano and the earthquake; sup- 


pose the rocks had not been plowed up, and 
the deep sub-soil of the earth’s crust laid over 
in mountain ridges. We do not ask whether 
in the midst of scenes of such monotony the 
occasion could ever have arrived for the deposi- 
tion of the coal we will assume that it would. 
We do not ask whether without eruptions and 
terrestrial distresses the precious and the useful 
metals would ever have been reduced from 
their ores; we may assume that they would. 
But where would lie our coal? Buried ten 
thousand feet from view, man would never 
have learned of its existence, much less would 
he have known how to raise it to the surface. 
See the provision of nature in breaking up the 
coal-bearing strata and tilting them on edge, as 
much as to say to man, “Lo! here is your 
desire, search not in vain, dig and be satisfied 
with warmth, drive forth the hidden energy of 
the abundant water, and bid the servants fur- 
nished to your hands execute all the behests of 
your convenience.” Had chance formed the 
beds of coal under such a concurrence of aus- 
picious and beneficent conditions, chance would 
not have brought it to our doors; chance would 
not have rescued it from burial beneath the 
sediments of a million following ages; chance 
would not have laid by in the same beds the 
ores of iron which the coal is fitted to reduce; 
chance would not have stored in the same re- 
lation the beds of limestone, to be used as a 
flux in the reduction of the iron ores by means 
of the mineral coal. See what provident nature 
has done with other metals! Was it accident 
that enriched the upper peninsula of Michigan 
with her wealth of native copper? The ores 
of copper lie buried a mile beneath the sand- 
stones of the “ Pictured Rocks.” The sediments 
of unknown cycles of years were gathered upon 
the beds of valuable ores. At length, while 
the world was preparing for man, a fiery out- 
burst threw the deep-buried treasures to the 
surface. It did more. It reduced their refrac- 
tory ores for the hand of man, and enabled 
him to gather directly the native metal. Still 
more: the same fiery outburst bent the flinty 
rocks into the form of a huge trough, and 
Heaven sent down water to fill it and float the 
steam-sped vessel to the copper-bearing shore. 
And lastly, lest the whole manhood of our race 
should be spent before the treasure should be 
found, all-provident nature broke up samples 
of cupriferous rock and strewed them along the 
shore and along the river courses, so that when 
man should find them he might trace the trail 
as by a clew to the original storehouse of the 
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native metal. And Nature has mined for us in 
gold. 
lay the precious metal. It must be brought to 
the light of day. But Nature does not do this 
till the work of sowing sediments—the seeds 
of rocky growth—has been completed over all 
the areas destined to be inhabited by man. 
Then when the Tertiary beds have all been 
deposited she throws up innumerable veins of 
quartz, which bring along with them the glit- 
tering gold. This is well; but Nature possessed 


a quartz-crushing machine in the shape of a | 


glacier a mile in thickness and some hundreds 
if not thousands of miles in horizontal extent; 
and this she drew over the projecting veins of 
auriferous quartz and ground them to powder. 
She then brought her washing-machine into 
requisition and “jigged” the gold-bearing sands 
till the yellow particles were well assorted, 
when she left them to the attentions of the 
coming man. 

But we need not go to the golden sands of 
the Sacramento to read the anticipations of 
man in the arrangements of nature. What is 
every well and spring but a _ subterranean 
stream that has been beguiled to light by the 
outcropping of the imperious floor over which 
it had flowed? We need not attempt to im- 
agine what would have resulted were the rocks 
left to rest in horizontal and continuous layers; 
but it is worth while to recognize the benefi- 
cence of that vast accumulation of loose mate- 
rials which we call drift. It is, as it were, an 
enormous sponge, which drinks in the showers 
of heaven and stores them away beyond the 
reach of defilement and putrefaction in the 
deep, cool reservoirs of the filtering sand-beds, 
so that it is almost impossible to penetrate the 
drift to a depth sufficient to secure an agreea- 
ble coolness without obtaining a plentiful sup- 
ply of well-strained water. So common and 
so vital a comfort has been secured by the 
geologically-extraordinary deposition of such 
masses of loose materials over the surfaces of 
the naked rocks, and not less by their distribu- 
tion in beds of sand and clay presenting every 
possible irregularity of thickness, extent, and 
disposition. 

Finally, it is eminently worthy of remark 
that Nature has not only anticipated the com- 
ing of man, but has contemplated the exercise 
of human intelligence. How few of the bene- 
fits which Nature affords have been reached 
without study and the exercise of reason! None 
will affirm that matter was endowed with all 
its susceptibilities of benefit to the human race 
without any design that those benefits should 
be secured and enjoyed. This is tantamount 


Deep in the rocky recesses of the earth | 
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| to saying that the provisions of nature icine 





sied a reasoning mind. We venture to go 
' much further than this, and assert that the 
| material of thought which nature furnishes is 


| correlated to the thinking principle in man. 


When the Creator adopted an intelligent method 
in the ordinations of the material world it was 
equivalent to a declaration of purpose to ntro- 
duce an intelligent being. And per contra, 
when the Creator had stocked the world with 
the materials of thought, and had planted in it 
a being capable of understanding nature, it was 
the obvious purpose of the Deity that nature 
should be investigated, and that by such inves- 
tigations man should become not only wiser, 
but more reverent, religious, and happy. He 
who is taught of nature will be thus improved, 
but he who is taught of the wickedness of his 
own heart may think to pervert the instruc- 
tions of nature to the defense of his depraved 
instincts, 
—_ 27oLS>Soo 


REST. 





BY S. ADAMS LEE. 
“There remaineth, thereture, a rest to the people of God.” 
A REST remains for us beyond earth's sadness, 
A calm, clear sky where clouds are never seen, 
A home above where life is perfect gladness, 
And every thought is bathed in joy serene. 
A rest in heaven! 
See only shadows gathering 
Look through your falling tears to that bright morrow 
And think, O, think how calm your rest will be! 


O, ye who bowed in sorrow, 


on life’s sea! 


Think that your tears will then be dried forever, 
Think that your hearts will never more grow sad; 
Think of the dear ones who will leave you never, 
Think, think of this, ye sorrowing, and be glad. 
No sin shall mar that rest, no stormy billow 
Shall fall and swell around that holy place; 
No aching head turns on a sleepless pillow— 
No weary heart is there, no tearful face. 
Ah, should we murmur now at what. befalls us? 
The Lord who grieves us knoweth what is best; 
By every touch of his just rod he calls us, 
And tells us softly this is not our rest 
Thrice blessed thought, he whispers to us ever 
Behind the clouds that hide him from the world; 
A rest remains for us, a rest forever, 
Where Death's dark banner is no more unfurled. 
O, let us then press on with faith unfeigning 
To that fair city in the “ better land ;” 
With patient meekness, calm and uncomplaining, 
Till we mingle with the white-robed band. 
Beyond the storm a cloudless sky is shining, 
Above the Cross is hung a starry crown; 
Then let us wear life’s thorns without repining, 





Till for eternal flowers we lay them down. 


| 
| 


| 
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THE DEAD SEA AND THE JORDAN. 


BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 


’M sitting in my tent at Gilgal—broad-leaved 

fig-trees spread their boughs over me—low 
gutturals of chattering Arabs fall upon the ear, 
reviving the language and race that has, under 
God, consecrated this region. Their tongue and 
blood are half-brother to Israel. Above their 
murmur the shrill notes of the cricket cut the 
outer stillness. These alone disturb the deep im- 
pression of the hour and spot. To be here where 
Joshua first encamped his millions after their 
march over the dry bed of the river—where the 
captain of the hosts of the Lord met him—where 
the first Passover in the land of Canaan was 
celebrated—where Samuel preached, and judged, 
and sacrificed—where Elijah and Elisha lived— 


where Naaman came a proud leper and returned | 


humble and whole as a little child within and 
without, a vivid type of sinner and saint— 
where Jesus passed in his way from his baptism 
to his temptation, the revelation of his calling 
to the test of his fitness, a more vivid type of 
conversion and immediate temptation, the expe- 
rience generally of his disciples—how oppressive 
the far more and exceeding weight of emotions 
which the spot awakens! To sleep is impossible. 
Shall we use the lengthening hours to tell you 
of this day’s experiences? 
can describe it. Palestine in its influence is like 
the Gospel of which it is the earthly seal. As 
in these experiences, so here we feel 


“The speechless awe that dares not move, 
And all the silent heaven of love.” 


Words are empty, and nothing replaces them; 
vet such as I have give I to thee, dear reader. 
Mount horse and let us ride together to-day. 
A stately array we make as we leave the con- 
vent of Mar Saba. Thither we brought you 
last night. It is in the wilderness of Judea. 
No rarer curiosity of post-biblical times exists 
in Palestine than this convent. 
St. Labas in the sixth century—originally a sol- 
itary cell in the rock, it has grown to be a rich 
and stately affair. The brook Kedron, after 
galloping down the eastern side of Jerusalem, 
cuts its way amid these limestone cliffs, over 
two hundred feet deep and only twenty to fifty 
wide. The strata arrange themselves on either 
side, in huge blocks like the layers of the ancient 
wall of Jerusalem, or the sides of the Pyra- 


mids. Where it is deepest, narrowest, crooked- 


est, and wildest St. Labas found a cave half- | 


way up its side. A lion was in it when he 
discovered it, but it vacated the premises on his 


Nay, no description | 


Founded by | 


| approach, after the manner of aboriginals usually 
on the advent of superior races. Thousands of 
like-minded followed him, and the walls of the 
ravines for miles are pierced with little holes 
six feet long and three or four deep and high, 
where these mortifiers of the flesh and spirit put 
their faith to the not divinely-required tests. 
Here walls face the cliff and rise above it—cas- 
tellated and stately. On, not in the rock are 
chapels, chambers, hospital, refectory. Here 
sixty to seventy monks dwell and grow rich on 
the gifts of Russia and the travelers. They look 
wild, as if they still felt the spirit of their 
founder. But they treated us generously, and 
we climbed up the two bundred steps from our 
chamber, far down the side of the cliff, to the 
gate on its top, gave grateful adieus to the long- 
bearded recluses, and, mid the singing of birds 
that haunt the convent, started on our ride 


TO THE DEAD SEA. 


Five hours it took to reach the shore, really 
not much over five miles away in a direct line. 
The road is through an intensely-desolate coun- 
try—the hills, bald, round, rockless, of gravel or 
chalk, lay bleak and sullen under a sullen sky. 
Black tents of Bedouins, little huts covered with 
dyed goats’ skins, cluster in herbless valleys, and 
goats trot round the gullies after invisible food. 
What a warm dress their black wool must be 
in this fiery furnace! 
| So we go, galloping over open plains, picking 
our way along the perilous edge of chasms, 
crawling up and down the smooth steep cones— 
the long cavaleade of ten horses—being not 
unlike the ten-syllabled Alexandrine, that fa- 
miliar snake of our school-day literature, that 
like a wounded snake drags its slow length 
along. 

At last we circumvent the most striking of 
theaters—hundreds of white cones, from twenty 
to two hundred feet high, are encircled by those 
loftier and less sharp. No words can paint its 
perfection of desolation. The pass of the Grim- 
sel alone exceeds it. And the sprigs of grass 
and occasional pleasant nooks, perhaps give that 
| less of the aspect ot eternal death. Yet as 
| death is in life and life in death elsewhere, so 
here. The point that compels this nearer view, 
gives in the distance the rich and level plain of 
| the Jordan, well-watered every-where, as it 
| was, before the Lord overthrew Sodom and 
| Gomorrah. 








' 
| THE DEAD SEA. 


That sight draws eyes and feet from this. We 
crawl around the rim of the hollow sphere that 
holds the cones, like flies around the rim of a 
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cup. 
a clumps of fragrant and often flowering 
bushes, over alternate beds of loam and gravel, 
to the mouth of the river, the shore of the Sea 
of Death. The little waves rippled heavily and 
with dull moanings on its pebbly beach. The 
surface was as even as a glass, save that little 
fluctuations, like tinest of cloudlets, or the wavy 
surface of a shell, modified the utter deadness 
of its level. No more appropriate sky ever 
overhung it. Great clouds, thick and black, 
spread over its center. The waters beneath 
darkened to blackness. In its extreme southern 
border, where the doomed cities are buried, the 
light fell in an air of mist that covered its 
mountains with an Italian purple and violet, 
and made us remember that mercy abounds 
even for these sinners, and that it shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
of judgment than for less famous but more for- 
tunate places. A cold, clear light set forth the 
outline of the nearer hills with great boldness, 
while the sun, melting away the northern edge 
of the dark cloud, poured its blaze upon the 
northern shore. It was a picture worthy of 
Turner. Such a combination is rarely found. 
The bills rise sudden and grand from both sides, 
with deep indentations in their steady front, as 
of fighting columns waving in and out with the 
pressure of opposing forces. They are of a uni- 
form hight, color, and character—gray clay 
masses baked in the sun, without a drop of 
water or a blade of grass to relieve their barren- 
ness. Their average hight is about two thousand 
feet. On the west side, half-way down, a prom- 
ontory projects slightly into the gulf. This is 
near the caves of Engedi, where David hid him- 
self from Saul. These hills, or some valleys 
further inland, once nourished the grapes which 
Solomon, judging from his song, considered the 
best in Palestine— My beloved is unto me as a 
cluster of camphire in the vineyards of Engedi.” 
Where they could have grown is only a less 
mystery than how this lake could have been a 
garden. The Sea is impressive from its size. 
The whole of it is embraced at a glance—forty 
miles of heavy blue. The variety of light and 
shade gliding over it from the changeful sky 
above gave it a more life-like and cheerful 
aspect than it would ordinarily have. We 
thought of the judgments which had here typi- 
fied the last conflagration. “How impossible 
that this earth and these hills should be changed 
instantly into fire!” said the incredulous Sodom- 
ite. “You do n’t prevent our pleasures by such 
attempts to frighten us into religion.” He 
acted with the same wisdom that they do who 
treat with like levity the declaration of a com- 


We descend a moderately-declining plain, | 
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ing conflagration. You see no signs of the past 
here. Not as at Pompeii and Herculaneum do 
the hills ever smoke and the lava ever flow. 
Were it not for the declaration of the Bible, it 
would be pronounced the extreme of folly that 
this lake was once a plain, and these mountains 
rained fire. It is strange that some Colenso 
does not prove, by assertion, that Moses in this 
was as mistaken as in so many other facts. By 
the way, up there over your left shoulder, as 
you are looking southward, is Nebo. You see 
it and you do n’t see it as once a familiar thought 
in an unknown tongue. One of these ragged 
domes is the pinnacle whence he beheld the 
whole land. So much you know. But which 
it is, is probably as well known to you as to 
Joshua. The whole land could easily be seen 
without miracle or glass from almost any one 
of those mountain tops. The landscape from 
Hebron to Hermon is all before him. The Valley 
of Jordan is in the foreground, from Bethesda 
to Sodom, with the ridged back-bone behind it. 
Only the plain of the Mediterranean is shut out, 
and no hill here could command that shore. But 
the Sea itself may be seen, and so the bounds of 
their habitation. 

We should love “to climb where Moses stood, 
and view the landscape o'er.” But the Arab 
would make the vision as fatal to us as it was to 
him. So we content ourselves with looking at 
the spot from which he looked and on a part of 
which he saw, as we do at the dying Christian 
and a little of his final visions, 

The Sea was probably at its lowest water 
mark, as the rainy season was just beginning. 
Drift-wood, some twenty or thirty feet up the 
shore, showed how high it sometimes crept. A 
bath in it was like an attempt to swim in @ 
sea cf molten brass, if said sea could be made 
cool also. The temperature was agreeable. Just 
lie on your back, and feet and chest will in- 
stantly be forced out of the water. Tie your 
hands at your side and you roll over like a log. 
Keep them slowly waving so as to preserve the 
balance, like a hawk poised in the air, and one 
could sleep as easily here, and pleasantly, as in 
the softest bed. Indeed, ’t would be a delightful 
couch—soft, and cool, and comfortable. There 
would be nothing better than to rig a pole across 
the chest, a la Blondin and his balancing-rod, 
and spend the night on the Dead Sea. I com- 
mend the enterprise and enjoyment to the future 
traveler. ’T will be something to brag of too, 
over fellow-travelers, and that is one of the 
great zests of fellow-traveling. For instance, 
here is one of our crowd to-day who did not 
dare to go into the water because he could not 
swim. Another alike ignorant, but more bold, 
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floated out, and a shower of jokes fell on the 
unswimming and unbathing companion. 
would have been afraid to have entered the pre- 
liminary tub, proverbially appointed for all un- 
taught swimmers. 

But the Dead Sea must be left with its soli- 
tary hills and waves. How dense the deadness 
of the scene! Not the waves alone, but all the 
land lies lifeless. We are a little speck moving 
over the empty landscape as a wandering com- 
pany through a graveyard. Canaanite and Is- 
raelite are buried together—the children of 
Sodom, of Lot, and of Abraham. Even the beasts 
seem to have fled the scene. The swellings of 
Jordan bring no lions to its jungles. Bird, beast, 
fish, man, have gone. The life, too, of inanimate 
nature has almost disappeared. The vengeance 
of Sodom has passed over to her enemies, and 
all are included under condemnation and death, 


THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN. 


We turn northward. The broad plain spreads 
out before us ten miles wide, visible with its 
mountain walls, like the houses of a city street, 
for forty miles northward. The hills of Moab 
are on our right, close to us and straight as an 


arrow. The hills that form the eastern wall of 


the wilderness of Judea guard our left—less | 


regular in outline and less precipitous; their 
lines alternating with deep ravines cleaving the 
sides, and cow-catcher promontories thrusting 
their wolfish noses, brown and bare, into the 
valley. The valley is level, and yet straight 
ahead stands forth bluffs forty to sixty feet 
high, dreary white in the sunshine, drearier gray 
in What are these, we ask, that 
break up the seeming platitude? They are the 
banks of the Jordan—the second or third pre- 
cipitous walls at whose base sometimes the swift 
river rushes. I had often heard of the three 
terraces of the river bed, but supposed them 
close to each other and the never dry channel. 


the suade. 


They are a mile distant from the last, and I | 


should say from each other. We amble over the 
plain, our Arab guides delighting occasionally 
in breaking out into a run. 
and flying cloak, hands off the bridle, hugging 


the sides of their horses with their shori-stir- | 


ruped legs, they are the very perfection of nat- 
ural circus-riders. I said short stirrups. 
is an old custom of theirs. 


riding. They do not stand on their feet and 


legs as European riders do, but curl them up at | 


the usual sitting right angle, and thrust their feet 
into stirrups made like slippers. A fine European 
horseman rides on his toes like a dancing-master. 
He walks himself when he rides. An Arab sits 


He | 


With poised lance | 


This | 
Cervantes, in Don | 
Quixotte, describes the Moors of Spain as thus | 


on his steed as on his divan. The saddle, not 
the stirrup, connects him and his horse. Hence 
an Englishman, the best of European riders, is 
always bobbing up and down in his saddle—an 
Arab never. 

—<°cocoe— 


LIFE. 





BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 


LL life is from Him who has always lived. 

It could not possibly originate in any other 

source. It is, therefore, his prerogative to dis- 

continue or prolong any life which he has given, 

and not a creature can with any propriety say 
to him, ‘“ What doest thou?” 

In a wonderful manner life was given to the 
vegetable world. This life exists in every thing 
that grows from the earth. Every oak, shrub, 
plant, and wayside flower has its birth, lives its 
life, and dies its own peculiar death. 

As with human beings, so with things living 
only a vegetable life, they are subject to hered- 
itary diseases, to accidents, are liable to die in 
the infancy of their existence—nipped in the 
bud, or at half growth; others in the full strength 
of maturity, while a few live to a good old age 
and die a natural death. 

The endless variety which vegetable life pre- 
sents is among the wonders which speak of the 
Creator’s skill and remind us of infinity. 

A partial view leads some to conclude that 
many things which grow out of the earth might 
be dispensed with; reflection and study show 
that He who made them all knew best. 

When we stoop down and look with admira- 
tion on a flower, we naturally wonder what it is 
that gives it such delightful fragrance, while 
and another by its side is inodorous; we still gaze 
and wonder on and as naturally ask, Whence that 
wonderful adornment, why that endless variety ? 
Who so skillfully shaded this with the deep 
| blendings of color, and gave that such finishing 
| touches of beauty? Why does that flower glow 
| with a rich luxuriance, and why do others really 
smile in loveliness as we approach them? Who 
| has stained them so delicately—so beautifully, 
that human pencilings are rough compared to 
those that grow? And we may wonder more 
as we trace the transmitted life of a flower back 
to the first one of its kind where it bloomed in 
| the Eden of the new-made world. Just such a 
| rose then budded, bloomed, withered, fell; and 
| yet its life was left, and it multiplied and was 
| still transmitted on, season after season, century 
after century, till now, and yet that same life is 
glowing wherever roses bloom. A _ wonderful 
| life is that which teems in all verdure, blooms 
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in every flower, ripens in every kind of fruit 
that waves in the harvest-fields, and produces 
more than half our food. 

Animal life is a grade higher, those blessed 
with it being endowed with sensation, power to 
determine, to move, to feel pain and pleasure. 
This life is common to all earthly creatures that 
breathe. The earth, air, and waters all teem 
with a tenantry too small to be seen with the 
naked eye, and too numerous to be counted by 
any human reckoning; yet these uncounted 
millions of living creatures are as regularly 
formed and possess as truly all the necessary 
functions of animal life, as do the cattle upon 
the hills or the lion in the forest. Whether 
they were made more for our benefit than for 
their own pleasure, whether they will certainly 
live after their present state of being shall close, 
is now beyond our power to know; but as they 
were made to live, life is to them a decided 





| as truly enjoy life as do beings of a higher 
| grade. 

| While we necessarily possess animal life, we 
have still a higher, a hwman life to live, by far 
more wonderful and important than any other 
grade of beings inhabiting this world. 

Although it is soon seen that, from the cradle 
to the grave, one’s earthly existence is marred 
and marked with trouble, yet every-where with 
men there is an inborn consciousness of the in- 
estimable value of human life. This may be 
seen from the penalties usually attached to the 
crime of murder, the unnecessary taking of hu- 
man life being placed among the worst of crimes; 
it is felt in the natural love of life so common 
to all; it is gathered from what persons find 
themselves capable of enjoying, even within a 
few short hours, while within them there is the 
lingering, precious hope of better days to come; 
and any one will estimate life still higher from 
what a single individual may accomplish in the 
little hand-breadth of duration over which he 
travels here. True, it is not for every one to do 
that which will create a world-wide fame; yet 
it is within the province of all to cherish, love, 
and enjoy life, and turn it to a most happy ac- 


the Creator—to seek an interest in the Re- 
deemer, and to secure an “inheritance that 
fadeth not away,” and that will be a glorious, 
eternal lite | 

Life is real, precious, solemn, full of interest, 


but all to be improved; so fraught with troubles 
| that many a one honestly and earnestly cries 
| out, “I loathe it; I would not live alway;” yet 





blessing, and, according to their capacity, they 





count to cultivate the faculties with which they | 
are endowed so as to meet the approbation of | 


sufficiently long—with no days to be wasted, | 
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so strewed with blessings that most of the busy 
millions that crowd the earth would say, “ Let 
us live at least a few years more;” so valuable 
that millions of wealth can not buy back an 
hour of the past, and a proper improvement of 
these present, fleeting years, is absolutely neces- 
sary for our safety and happiness through all 
the endless ages that are to come! 

Such is human life—brief, precious, the in- 
fancy of our existence, the school-term in which 
we are to be disciplined for the coming realities 
and higher allotments of a life that will never 
end. Who would spend its precious years in 
vain? Who would not strive to make good the 
highest and holiest resolve to make the best of 
a probationary existence that will qualify us for 
an eternity of joy? 


_<c Ll SO 


OUR LILLIE’S EPITAPH. 





BY BEV. F. 8. CASSADY. 


“No bitter tears for thee we shed, 
Blossom of being! seen and gone! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
O blest departed one! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blushed into dawn, and passed away.” 
Mas. HEMANS. 





Her days were few below— 
Five Summers made them up; 

Then came the stunning blow, 
And then the bitter cup. 


“ Loaned to us, not given,” 
Her little grave doth say; 
She early went to heaven 
To speed our steps that way. 


With chastened hearts we bow 
To the decree All-wise; 
’T will be our effort now 


To meet her in the skies. 


* * * * 


Sweet as the roses are 

When first they bloom in Spring, 
She gave our home a cheer 

Which brightened every thing. 


That earnest, speaking face, 
So full of trust and love, 
Beamed innocence and grace 


Akin to that above. 


* * * * 


Though in life’s rosy morn, 
The angels bore away 

Our darling youngest-born 
To realms of brighter day, 


We'll meet our Lillie dear 
Where the flowers ever bloomn— 
Where no death-blight comes near 
To harvest for the tomb. 
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BOREAL NIGHTS. 


BY REV. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 


NIGHT THE EIGHTH. 


HERE is a maxim among the old philoso- 

phers “that a scene must be painted with 
your eyes shut if you would paint it well.” 
When in early youth I first fell upon this sin- 
gular expression in an ancient and almost 
worn-out Latin class-book I regarded it as a 
characteristic specimen of pagan nonsense, I 
took it to my teacher, who was a little matter- 
of-fact specimen of humanity, whose confession 
of faith consisted of the multiplication table 
and the principles of syntax, and he oracularly 
confirmed me in my opinion. Still there it was 
in good grammatical Latin, so far as I could 
judge, and it must, therefore, have been framed 
by some intellect that knew as much as I did. 
The author of it, whoever he was, might also 
know as much—I could not dream of saying 
more—as the little man of arithmetic and the 
four parts of grammar. So for a long time I 
pondered upon the statement, and often repeated 
it to my school-fellows, according to my custom 
when any such thing fastened itself upon my 
memory, but I as frequently concluded the 
whole affair by pronouncing the author of this 
piece of paradox an ignorant and unbaptized 
pagan. This, however, did not banish the 
thing from my imagination, and it hung about 
the door-way of my mind like a dog which has 
neither been discharged nor acknowledged by 
the person whom he seeks to make his master, 
till I met with a second equally-absurd adage 
which I found in another old book—a transla- 
tion of an ancient Arabian philosopher. It was 
herein reported as the saying of this Arabian 
Solomon—“ Shut down your windows that your 
house may be full of light.” What a wonder- 
ful thing it must be, thought I, to be a philoso- 
pher; and I was thus led to the idea that a 
true definition of this class of human beings 
must contain as its leading element a total 
destitution of all common-sense, or what I then 
called gumption. This severity of judgment, 
however, did not save me from being perse- 
cuted by these obscure maxims. They adhered 
to me, they kept with me, they stuck fast in 
both my memory and fancy, till I at last, many 
years afterward, came to what I considered a 
satisfactory solution of them; but I must add 
that, though this solution has been familiar to 





I was called to pass on my journey hither that 
I realized to my experience the deep truth so 
early offered to my juvenile comprehension by 
these twin daughters of ancient wisdom. 

When residing in London I attempted to 
write out some scenes to which my curiosity 
had led me, but I at once found myself con- 
fused by the vast number of objects pressing 
themselves upon my daily observation, and I 
discovered my only way of proceeding to be to 
wait till the thousand needless particulars of 
what I wished to portray had passed out of 
my remembrance. My only course, indeed, was 
to postpone writing altogether till I should get 
out of that bustle which so loaded and damaged 
the labor of description. In other words, I had 
to close my eyes upon what I wished to describe 
before I could do my subjects the least justice, 
and thus I verified the truth of the maxim 
which had so scandalized the pragmatical little 
schoolmaster and his pupil; but on arriving 
within this sub-polar region far enough from 
every thing I had seen in England, and essay- 
ing to draw out a picture of some things I had 
there beheld, I had occasion also to recall the 
Arab sage. He, doubtless, intended to inform 
his readers that if they wished to think well 
they must close up the bodily senses, through 
which a thousand disturbances would otherwise 
harass their meditations; but I applied the 
doctrine to the literal openings out of my 
writing-apartment, and so I never attempt to 
mark a line by daylight, waiting always till the 
darkness has effectually shut down my windows, 
when I draw over them in addition these 
heavy and thick Scandinavian curtains, leaving 
only a single loop-hole through which to look 
out and take glimpses now and then of the 
dancing splendors of these boreal heavens. 

Precisely thus are we situated, reader, at the 
present moment. For the last hour or two you 
and I have enjoyed the conversation of a Swed- 
ish professor, formerly of the great University 
of Upsala, but in these days a retired savan of 
Stockholm, and the most learned and noted 
man of Sweden. Now, however, we are entirely 
alone. All the members of our little family 
have gone to their repose. The noise and con- 
fusion of the nearer streets, and the more dis- 
tant roar of the great town, are also gone to 
rest. We hear no sound but the voices of 
several Scandinavian dogs, which, true to the 
character of their species every-where, are bay- 
ing the moon from the neighboring hills. Here, 


my reason for at least thirty years, it was not | then, we are. Let us sit down, shut our eyes, 
till I had set my feet within the limits of | and see if we can recall the visions of a former 


Scandinavia and undertaken to describe the 


scenes of travel and observation through which 
Vou. XXIII.—30 


| day. 


II. The scene is once more England. We 
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are again in the great metropolis known as Lon- 
don. It rains prodigiously, and the streets are 
flooded; but we have made arrangements for a 
long journey of two miles or more to listen to 
a distinguished English preacher. We might 
ride a part of the distance in an omnibus or 
the whole of it in a cab or a “patent safety ;” 
but we have made an appointment with certain 
friends to walk, and we are not to be turned 
from our engagements by the always unreliable 
and fickle movements of the weather. With as 
much resolution as King Lear had in a similar 
tempest, though we had only rain and wind, 
with neither lightning nor thunder, we start 
off from near Cheapside in the old city, and 
not far from that Little Britain immortalized 
by Irving, for a little chapel in Drury Lane, 
where we hope to listen to one of the first of 
the modern pulpit orators of England. We 
pass directly through the heart of Littie Britain; 
we pass very near to the original garret of Dr. 
Johnson, where the great man began a career 
which made his name and fame universal; we 
pass through Temple Bar, where the heads of 
criminals used to be exposed to public observa- 
tion; we go along the famous Fleet-street, cele- 
brated in the early history of Methodism as 
well as for its connection with some of the first 
literary characters of old England; we approach 
the neighborhood of that ancient seat of royalty 
known as Somerset House, which was once the 
center of splendor in much drearier nights than 
this; then we wind into Wych-street, where 
we leave to our right Lincoln’s Inn Fields, that 
noted school and haunt of the British legal 
talent; and just before touching the pavement 
of our little dissenting chapel we look up to 
the brilliant gas-lights of the modern Drury 
Lane Theater, the seventh edifice of its kind 
built upon the same foundation. We walk 
round to what is known as the stranger's en- 
trance to the chapel, informing the door-keeper 
that we are from a distant country and desire 
good seats. We get as eligible a position as 
the chapel furnishes, and, though wet and 
weary, the voice of the preacher, added to the 
crowded condition of the house, soon makes us 
oblivious of these circumstances, or positively 
dry, refreshed, and warm. Our walk in the 
rain we soon find to have been a comfortable 
preparation for so close a packing as we here 
experience, and we give our rapt attention to 
the gentle voice, quiet manner, easy action, but 
winning and effective style of the great preacher. 
We have been here before, but to hear a 
genuine orator is always a treat, and can never 
be rendered stale by repetition. 

His first hymn gives no particular indication 





of genius or the want of it, so naturally and 
unpretendingly is it read to a watchful and 
perhaps critical congregation. The prayer is 
very brief, a model in this respect, and exceed- 
ingly comprehensive. Then a passage of Scrip- 
ture is read in a clear, soft, rather pensive tone, 
with a running commentary on its general 
meaning, which we consider as finished a work 
of its kind as we have ever witnessed. Then 
another beautiful hymn, beautifully and thought- 
fully read, constitutes the conclusion, when 
sung, of this introductory service. The sermon, 
of course, follows, and this may be sufficiently 
characterized by saying that it is an effort of 
great beauty and impressiveness without an 
effort. I had almost called it an effort of great 
power, but I conclude that the word may 
mislead the public; and yet with proper expla- 
nation it must be counted among the most 
powerful of discourses. It has the power of 
clearness, originality, and beauty. Beauty itself 
and alone is power, and this added to the two 
other traits causes the sermon to be trebly 
powerful. It has the virtue of making a deep 
and indelible impression. You remember every 
part of it without an endeavor. You simply 
can not forget it. You can not shake it out 
of your recollection. The sermon grows so 
naturally out of the text, and then each part 
grows so naturally out of its predecessor, that 
you raise the whole by taking up ever so small 
a link; and yet there is no ostentation of help- 
ing the memory by laying out the sermon into 
so many heads and points. You see the first 
thought clearly, and how it is taken from the 
text, and then every turn of the discourse as 
it passes onward to its application and result, 
though there is no point numbered as first, or 
second, or third from the beginning to the close. 
The points are marked by the changes of atti- 
tude and veice; and the delivery, which may be 
set down as conversational, is so natural, easy, 
unpretending, and yet graceful and impressive, 
that you think only of the subject. The voice 
is rather feeble but sonorous, and sweet, and 
musical; the action is never bold, or showy, or 
violent, but easy, always responsive: to the 
thought, and never indicative of passion. The 
speaker has warm feeling, an evident longing 
to carry home his subject, but is never impas- 
sioned for a moment. He feels more and more 
as he progresses; you see it in the deepening 
color of his countenance, in the warmer ex- 
pression of his eye, in the tremulous intonations 
of his voice, and in the growing strength and 
beauty of his sentiments. He carries you with 
him to the last, you can not look away from 
him, you can think of nothing else, and in this 
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frame you sit till his last word falls upon your 
ear, when you recline back upon your seat 
and for the first time begin to realize that Dr. 
Cumming, the gentleman you have been hear- 
ing, is an orator of a high order, and possibly 
without knowing it. 

III. But what, you ask me, of the places we 
have passed in reaching this chapel of the 
great advent preacher? Let us see. Here, as 
we step upon the pavement, is Drury Lane 
Theater, on the identical spot where stood a 
theater in the days of Shakspeare. This original 
edifice was destroyed by a Puritan mob in 
1617, and its successor was closed in 1648 by 
the Roundheads. In 1663 a new building was 
erected, but this was burned to the ground in 
1672, when another structure was reared by 
Sir Christopher Wren, which, in 1674, was 
opened by a play preceded by Dryden’s prologue, 
celebrated among literary men. After more 
than half a century the old edifice was taken 
down and a new one erected, which at once 
became the scene of Garrick’s triumphs as a 
comic actor. It was for Garrick that Dr. John- 
son wrote the address— 


“When Learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 
First reared the stage immortal Shakspeare rose.” 


Nor was this the last thing that Dr. Johnson, 
the great moralist, penned for Drury Lane and 
the laughter-loving Garrick. By turning to 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson the reader will also 
find that Garrick, though nothing but a come- 
dian of the first rank, was the familiar associate 
of not only Johnson and Goldsmith, but of Fox, 
and Burke, and Sheridan, and even of Hannah 
More, so little was it customary in that age to 
exclude such characters from the highest social 
standing. But the sixth Old Drury was built 
in 1794, which was erected at the cost of $1,- 
000,000. 


| 





This, also, was burnt to the ground | 


P ss | 
in 1809, and I may have readers old enough to 


remember some of the sad occurrences 
accompanied the conflagration. 


that | 
The existing | 


Drury, therefore, is the seventh attempt to | 
establish a theater on the fatal spot, where the | 
| days; and Cromwell was followed by the noted 
and near to which Pepys is said to have first | 
caught a glimpse of his Nellie Gwynne stand- | 


family of the Druries once had their habitation, 


ing at her door in an undress looking at a 
May-day dance upon the street. This, at all 
events, is Old Drury, of which there is so much 
in the writings of the English wits; and here 
it is right opposite that the great adventist has 
planted his pulpit, with the purpose, I am told, 
of counteracting as much as possible the evil 
influences emanating from this degenerate place. 
Drury has never been a school of virtue, though 
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it has employed the genius of some of the first 
literary men of England, and it is now a resort 
for tragedies, comedies, farce, melodrama, opera, 
concerts, masquerades, circuses, ready to be for 
the eighth time, I hope, pulled down or— 
burnt! 

IV. On our way up we passed Somerset House 
as if it were a common building, as we took 
but little notice of it. It is, however, very 
worthy of our attention. It is not only an 
edifice of great dimensions, but there are his- 
torical associations connected with it of the 
highest interest. On this piece of ground the 
bishops of Lichfield and Coventry had their 
residence, and on it also was the Bishop of 
Llandaff’s inn. Here, too, was the inn of Chan- 
cery, in which the poet Occleve, the cotempo- 
rary of Gower and Chaucer, studied law. The 
uncle of Edward the Sixth, the proud Protector 
Somerset, demolished all these buildings, to 
clear a site for a palace, which he boasted 
should surpass in magnificence every other edi- 
fice in England. But Somerset, as we know, 
lost his head, his palace was confiscated to the 
Crown, and it finally became the prescriptive 
residence of the queens-consort of Britain. It 
was here that Queen Anne, of Denmark, wife 
of James the First, held, according to the chron- 
icles of her time, a continual masquerade, she 
and her ladies appearing daily as sea-nymphs 
and other characters, with dresses varying ac- 
cording to the day’s fancy. It was here in the 
next generation that the beautiful but unfor- 
tunate Henrietta Maria of France, queen of 
Charles the First, maintained the French eti- 
quette and splendor of her court. It was her 
peculiar style of living, with her numerous 
household of Frenchmen, whose religion and 
manners were offensive to the English, that 
aided in leading her husband to the block. But 
when Charles was gone the palace was occupied 
by several distinguished persons in succession, 
one of whom, Inigo Jones, the great English 
architect, died there in 1652. The next illus- 
trious occupant was Cromwell, who, after his 
decease, lay here in state for a period of sixty 


George Monk, by whose military abilities the 
dynasty of the Stuarts had been restored to 
the throne of England. Then returned to her 
old habitation Henrietta Maria, with her new 
husband, Henry Jermyn, the Earl of St. Albans; 
and then again, while the nation grieved over 
the misfortunes of her royal consort, now sleep- 
ing headless in his grave, her French taste and 
levity of heart recalled to this ancient palace 
the gayety and immoralities of an earlier day. 
On this spot, indeed, there have been witnessed 
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as many scenes of merriment and horror, of 
comedy and tragedy, as have ever fallen to the 
lot, it may be, of any single edifice in London. 
But the original structure is not here. The 
one now standing is rather recent, erected by 
the Government and occupied by various public 
officers. It is a splendid monument of archi- 
tectural genius, and every part of it, inside and 
outside, is covered with sculptures of the most 
appropriate design and finished execution; but 
the most notable fact of all is, that here were 
held till very recently the sittings of the Royal 
Academy of England—a body so illustrious 
that to be a member of it is accounted the 
highest artistic honor in the realm. 

V. Lincoln’s Inn, a place noted over the 
world for its legal associations, we also passed 
without observation; but there is no place in 
London to which a virtuoso of the law would 
sooner find his way. It was here that those 
great men, Sir Thomas More, Sir Henry Spel- 
man, Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Mansfield, Ers- 
kine, Brougham, Cottenham, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Jeremy Bentham, Curran, William Pitt, 
and a hundred more of the first men of En- 
gland, received their legal education. It is a 
most famous place, and I have already before 
this wet evening devoted a whole day to the 
examination and study of its halls, courts, and 
historical remains. The Inn occupies the site, 
I was told, of the original mansion of the Earl 
of Lincoln, whose arms were pointed out to me 
on the gate-house in Chancery Lane; the pres- 
ent buildings, however, date no further back 
than the reign of Henry the Seventh; but I 
was thrilled with emotion when called to look 
upon a wall, only a little less ancient, on which 
the veritable rare Ben Jonson worked as a 
stone-mason, his father having raised him to 
that business. The legend is, that one of the 


boy one day when he was repeating to himself 





been before mentioned as having been assassin- 
ated by Bellingham when proceeding to his 
place in Parliament. But the library was to 
me the chief attraction of the place. I was 
curious to see what sort of a collection had 
been left by the illustrious men formerly resid- 
ing here as students. Passing through the 
Hall, recently erected at a cost of $300,000, 
and opened with ceremony by Victoria and her 
consort in person, I found a beautiful saloon 
filled with legal works, numbering about twenty- 
six thousand, and among the rest the private 
law library of Sir Matthew Hale. On going 
out I found in the drawing-room and in the 
contiguous apartments the figures of Hale and 
Mansfield, as well as those of Bishops Warbur- 
ton and Tillotson, who commenced life, it seems, 
as law students and readers to the Inn. Hav- 
ing spent several years of my early life in simi- 
lar studies, I was delighted for the first and 
probably the last time to look upon the faces 
of those great men who had been my instruct- 
ors in a new and distant country; but I was 
yet more charmed when told that a few minutes’ 
walk would bring me to the spot, still known 
and marked in Gray’s Inn Court, where lived 
Lord Bacon, a lawyer by profession, but a phi- 
losopher in fact, and the greatest man of mod- 
ern history. To that memorable locality I 
went with willing and almost flying feet, and 
there, at No. 1 in the Square, I gazed upon 
the site and even upon the stones where this 
greatest of all philosophers once read, studied, 
and wrote for the common benefit and blessing 
of mankind. 

VI. But after going into Little Britain we 
pass through the street called St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard, where we have the far-famed St. Paul’s 
itself upon our right. The world knows that 


| this is the leading specimen of architecture, so 
great men of the place happened to pass the | 


| to be met with in England. 


or to his trowel the names of some old Greek | 


heroes and demi-gods out of Homer, and that 
upon stopping and talking with the lad he was 


far as magnitude and elevation are concerned, 
It is the largest, 
costliest, and most magnificent religious edifice 


| which Protestantism has to show on earth. 


so struck with his attainments and genius as to | 


release him at once from his humble occupation 


and send him to the University of Cambridge. | 


Encouraged by this narration to go further in 


| London, a temple to Diana. 


my investigations, I proceeded next to the | 


chapel, where I saw some splendid specimens 


of painting on the windows representing Scrip- 
ture scenes and characters and the armorial 
bearings of the treasurers of the Inn; and here, 
too, I saw a tablet to the memory of Eleanor 
Louisa, daughter of Lord Brougham, and a 


The ground on which it stands is covered 
with legendary lore, one of the fables being 
that the Romans built here in the days of 
Julius Cesar, when Agricola was a citizen of 
Camden and Wren 
both cast their doubts upon this supposition; 
but it is known that such a temple did exist 
in the metropolis, and it would have been per- 
fectly characteristic of the Romans to set it 


| here on the highest point of land within the 


cenotaph commemorating that speaker of the | 


House of Lords, Spencer Purceval, who has 


city. 

Bede states distinctly, however, that King 
Ethelbert built here the first Christian church 
in London, the St. Peter’s of Westminster, now 
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Westminster Abbey, being its junior by just 
six years. This edifice was burnt to the ground 
in 961, just three centuries and a half from the 
year of its completion. A new building was 
then erected, which remained till the accession 
of William the Conqueror, and then shared the 
fate of its predecessor. In 1066 the Conqueror 
made a heavy contribution toward the erection 
of another church, which, under the direction 
of Maurice, Bishop of London, was at once 
begun, but it was not finished till 1240, so 
entirely beyond the piety or the means of the 
monarch was the Bishop’s grand conception of 
a new temple. This house stood till 1666, 
when it was swept away, with the better part 
of the great emporium, by the celebrated con- 
flagration. The spot then lay waste, a pile of 
blackened ruins, till 1675, when Sir Christopher 
Wren was employed to erect the present 
majestic edifice. 

It is a curious fact that the stone used by 
Wren to mark the point over which he was to 
raise the lofty dome of this new structure, when 
turned with its face upward, had engraved upon 
it the single Latin word, Resurgam, and the 
architect was encouraged by this omen to pro- 
ceed with the work of his life and the noblest 
monument of architectural skill, excepting only 
the Roman St. Peter’s, in all Europe. 

When digging for the foundation he came first 
to the graves of the Norman conquerors, then 
to those of the Danes, then of the Saxons, after 
which he threw up piles of Roman lamps, lach- 
rymatories, horns, and similar articles of sculp- 
ture known to have been in use in the days 
of Cesar, and last of all struck into a stratum 
from which he exhumed numerous ivory and 
wooden pins, such as were used by the aborig- 
inal Britons in the same pious service. The 
whole history of Britain, indeed, 
brought to view on the sides of the great ex- 
cavation he was making, just as the history 
of our planet is exhibited by geologist in deep 
ravines, or on the sloping sides of some lofty 
mountain; and it can not be denied that the 


was thus | 





house of the living and the dead constructed 
by himself. You soon conclude, however, that 
St. Paul’s itself, standing in the midst of its 
own graveyard, is memorial enough, and on 
lifting your eyes toward the dome you fall 
upon the touching and sublime inscription upon 
the walls of this lofty edifice, “If you seek his 
monument look around you.” You are satis- 
fied. The English are a grateful people, never 
forgetting the honors due to their benefactors; 
and with this sense of contentment you can 
now survey the interior with satisfaction. 

You walk round the nave and transepts, 
looking at the towering walls, not too simple 
for so vast a pile, and inspecting the tablets, 
monuments, and inscriptions to the dead. You 
go into the erypt and behold more and more 
of these memorials of the great and good. 
You mount the stairway and ascend to the 
library, the clock-room, the whispering-gallery, 
and perhaps to the great ball and cross. All 
these places interest you, but in the model- 
room you behold with admiration the plan of 
this wonderful structure from the hands of the 
great architect; and you are at once disposed 
to regret the alterations in the original design 
suggested by those who had the power to con- 
trol but not the capacity to comprehend the 
genius of the great builder. You descend to 
the nave; you walk round the whole area again 
and again; you go again into the sacred crypt. 
and look once more upon the names of Nelson 
and Wellington above their graves; you return 
and take one more lingering view of the still 
greater names upon the monuments and walls— 
Heber, Howard, Cooper, Jones, and Johnson, 
and then, whether ycu stay longer or go out to 
look upon the like no more, St. Paul’s becomes 
a picture forever upon your memory, your affec- 
tions, and your fancy. 

VII. An apology would be due, however, 
were I writing for the benefit of lawyers for 
having passed the Temple without observation. 


| The Knights Templars were an order of Crusa- 


| 


structure now standing over that excavation, | 


which holds the illustrious dead of England 


from the date of its completion, and is daily | 


sonorous with the praises of living worshipers, 
is the most memorable historic pile at this time 
extant on earth. 

The structure was the work of thirty-five of 
the best years of the architect’s noble life; here 
is the exhibition of his genius, and here his 
mortal remains lie buried. But you see no 
monument to his name within these walls. 
You wonder at first that the nation should 
have forgotten the great man within the very 


ders, whose care was to protect the holy sepul- 
cher in Jerusalem; but on the decline of the 
Christian influence in Palestine, and the estab- 
lishment of the Saracens in power, the Tem- 
plars retired to France, where they were finally 
persecuted and abolished. Those who could 
save themselves by flight fled to England, where 
they found some brethren; and here, in the 
center of the realm, they gathered the fragments 
of their former wealth and built them a Tem- 
ple on Fileet-street, which, with modifications, 
has continued to the present day. The order 
was not abolished in England, but their prop- 
erty was taken from them, and the Temple was 
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conferred upon different subjects, and then con- 
fiscated to the Crown by one crime after another 
till it was finally granted by royal authority to 
the Knights of St. John, who subsequently 
leased what is known as the Inner and Middle 
Temple to the students of the common law, 
from which time it has been in the possession 
of this class of persons. 
It is one of the most noted places of legal 
associations in the world. It has also many 
literary associations of the most absorbing in- 
terest. It was the place where Chaucer and 
Gower studied law, and the poets Spenser and 
Shakspeare refer to it in their immortal works. 
The wars of the roses began from a quarrel 
initiated in the garden of the Temple. Shak- 
speare tells the story of it— 

“Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 

If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with me.” 


So said Plantagenet to his friends and retainers 
at the moment of the quarrel; and to this 
challenge Somerset makes decisive answer— 
“ Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me.” 


The lines thus drawn here in the Temple gar- 
den were extended throughout the realm, and 
eventuated in wars which poured rivers of 
blood on the soil of England. 

But the peaceful associations connected with 
the Temple are numerous and interesting. The 
first tragedy in the English language was writ- 
ten in it by Sackville and Norton, two of its 
ingenious inmates. Here, too, Ford, Marston, 
and Beaumont, the great improvers of the En- 
glish drama, received their legal education. 
Here Rowe, the author of Jane Shore, Fielding, 
the novelist, and Cowper, the poet, were once 
students of the law. Here, also, Goldsmith 
and Johnson for a long time resided, and here 
Blackstone wrote his commentaries, which have 
been the text-book for English and American 
law-students from the day they were given to 
the world. The world, in fact, is full of the 
legal light thrown from the interior of this old 
Temple, and I shall always rejoice that I have 
had the opportunity of rambling among ita 
halls, and libraries, and cemeteries, and of look- 
ing with my own eyes upon a place of which I 
had been reading and hearing, more or less, for 
the preceding thirty years. But the most in- 
teresting part of my visit here was when I 


opened the door into No. 1, Middle Temple | 


Lane, and saw the identical room where Dr. 
Johnson used to sit and write, and when I 
went afterward into the Temple Chapel and 


beheld the stones that cover the remains of his 
friend, Dr. Goldsmith. What life, reality, and 
interest it lends to the works of such men of 
genius to behold the places where they lived, 
wrote, and then departed to a better world! 

VIII. But let us pass onward. We have 
already gone through St. Paul’s church-yard. 
We turn for a moment to the left and look 
upon the English General Post-Office. It is a 
massive structure, and well worthy of the 
British nation. At this very moment, within 
that mighty fabric, and in the offices in Lon- 
don connected with it, there are at work no 
less than three thousand, six hundred and fifty 
clerks! Do they find much time hanging heav- 
ily on their hands? Let us see. According to 
the report of the master-mind of this great 
establishment for 1860, there were delivered 
from this office during that year 137,000,000 of 
letters, of which 1,500,000 were registered as 
containing money, while 2,000,000 had to be 
returned to their writers; and it is a singular 
illustration of the education of the masses and 
of the general intelligence of a land overrun 
with pride and aristocracy, that nearly a mill- 
ion and a half of letters were thus returned 
for the want of proper and legible superscrip- 
tions. Ten thousand letters were posted with- 
out any address at all. These Britishers are a 
curious generation. 

IX. By passing this 7iterary edifice and leav- 
ing it on our right, we soon get down to the 
church of old St. Giles, where Cromwell was 
married to Elizabeth Bouchier, his meek, pious, 
and ever-faithful and judicious wife. Here, too, 
lie the mortal remains of Fox, author of the 
world-famed Book of Martyrs, and beyond all 
the ashes of John Milton, whose glory is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the announcement of his 
name. 

As the rain has entirely ceased we may as 
well proceed a little further and look at the 
celebrated Guildhall, the office of the Lord 
Mayor of London, where we have spent half a 
day at a former time. We found there some 
very old and interesting portraits and statues 
of royal and other distinguished persons, and two 
gigantic images known now as Gog and Magog, 
which were saved from the great fire of Lon- 
don, but of which there is neither history nor 
tradition. We found numerous workmen fitting 
up tables for the annual dinner of the Mayor, 
a feast which he is compelled to give to certain 
personages, and which costs him about five 
| thousand dollars. We were shown the bill of 
| fare for the coming dinner, a most sumptuous 
_ banquet amid the starving poor of the metropo- 
lis; but taking no particular delight in these 
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recollections, I will not trouble you, reader, 
with them. I took a greater fancy at the time 
of my first visit here to the old pictures on the 
walls, and among the pictures I found a tablet, 
on which there was a little piece of history in- 
scribed, which I read with unbounded interest. 
My interest was not that of admiration but 
rather of disgust. 

It was the story of one of the kings of En- 
gland, who had taken a dislike to the citizens 
of London, and the Lord Mayor had delivered 
to him an address in the presence of a vast 
assemblage of the people, who, through their 
representative head, prayed his Majesty to be 
reconciled to his true and loyal subjects. 

The address is in the style of a most abject 
slavery of feeling. It lauds the monarch and 
confesses the humility while it degrades the 
manhood of the population. To see here the 
evidence of so mean a spirit licking the feet of 
a man whom a high-minded people would have 
either uncrowned or left to himself till he should 
have come to a better disposition, gave me a 
feeling of shame mingled with indignation. 
Such an example of self-degradation, of con- 
temptible adulation, of miserable cowardice 
could happen only here, and never did happen, 
I believe, outside of England. 

We will turn from this court of the Lord 
Mayor, therefore, and wind our way a little 
further down toward the east of London, and 
by the help of the beautiful moonlight, which 
has just made its way through the broken 
clouds, look upon the low and unsatisfying but 
very large and costly edifice known as the 
Bank of England. This great institution covers 
four acres of ground, and employs more than 
nine hundred clerks; it represents and perhaps 
controls the financial business of the world. 
But we are on our route to a much more in- 
teresting spot, and can not tarry at the gates 
of Mammon. 

We are going round into Cheapside; we step 
for a moment or two down Bread-street; and 
here we find the house where was born John 
Milton and the church where he was baptized. 
Here, too, we have been on a former occasion. 
We at that time inquired at a score of places 
in the immediate vicinity for the sacred places, 
but found no one for half an hour who had so 
much as heard that the great poet had been 
connected with their street. 

But we found the objects of our search at 
last. And there they are, reader, directly before 
your eyes. There is the old church, yonder is 
the window of the room from which he first 
beheld that 


“ Holy light, offspring of heaven, first-born,” 





which he so affectingly lamented when it had 
faded forever from his view. Here is the street, 
here are the narrow side-walks along which he 
ran in early youth to the school in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, where, as Mr. Masson tells us, he 
received the rudiments of an education from 
the lips of the venerable Dr. Gill. These very 
pavements have once resounded with his flying 
feet, but how he could have derived poetic im- 
pression from this narrow lane called Bread- 
street, which almost excludes the sun, and 
where there is nothing green, or flowery, or 
beautiful, is more than our imagination can 
conceive. 

If the nascitur non fit theory was ever 
proved in the life of any poet it must be in 
that of Milton. But the great genius was too 
much of a republican, I suppose, to have gained 
his merited place in the heart of his king- 
worshiping countrymen. Shakspeare, who hon- 
ored and eulogized the old English monarchs, is 
so venerated by all Englishmen that every spot 
where his foot ever touched the soil is account- 
ed sacred, and his home has become a shrine. 
Milton, on the contrary, though acknowledged 
to be the first of modern epic poets, and a 
character of great sublimity, has always been 
snubbed more or less by the British nation. 
We see the fact here before us, for the house 
where this great man resided is left to form 
a part of the establishment of a large dealer in 
millinery goods, and the room where his mother 
gave him to mankind is filled with girls chaffer- 
ing every hour of the day over this class of 
wares, 

—+0000e—. 


ACROSTIC—EMMA C. PORTER. 


BY DAVID W. JONES. 





Among the missionaries recently sent out by our Church 
to India was a young !ady known and loved by many friends 
East and West; to her is addressed this acrostic. 


Emma C. Porter, far across the dark sea, 

Many hearts are now sending a greeting to thee; 
Many prayers are now laid on the altar above, 
And thy name is their burden of blessing and love. 
Could angel above receive mission from Heaven 
Like in glory to that which to thee has been given? 
Ah, no, 't is reserved for the angel below, 
Redeemed by His love, to that Savior's love show; 
And abroad, to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
Proclaim the glad tidings of Jesus’s birth. 

O, remember there are ministering spirits of light 
Round thee ever, unseen, in that land of dark night; 
Trust to God to repay for all sacrifice made, 
Evermore on the Cross be thy faith firmly staid, 
Rest assured of a crown with soul-stars thickly laid, 
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DORCAS HUNTER. 


BY MRS. HM. C. GARDNER. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 4, 18—. 

LL day I have been listening to the noisy 

tumult of the celebration. The cannon, the 
bells, the military parade, and the hurrying to 
and fro of screaming boys and girls with fire- 
crackers and torpedoes, and other explosive 
abominations, have nearly crazed me. Fred 
came in just now full of merriment. We were 
a little astonished to learn that he had, in re- 
turning to the city, witnessed an accident on 
the railway. He had been to a public dinner 
in a neighboring town. 

“Well, I can see nothing laughable in a mis- 
fortune of that kind,” said May, looking at him 
with surprise. 

“You would, though, if you had been there. 
I preferred to walk home, because I wanted a 
little quiet and exercise too, and so I left as 
soon after dinner as I could get away. I had 
reached the railroad and was just crossing it 


when I heard the whistle of the engine, and | 


looking up, I saw a horse and buggy on the 
line coming furiously along the way with a train 
of cars just behiad. 
scarcely ten feet, from the railway, but the 
driver of the horse made no attempt to turn 
into it. The prolonged scream of the whistle, 
as the train perforce advanced, was enough to 
frighten any thing huraan, bat had no effect 
upon him. There seemed no way of escape, and 
I shut my eyes that I might not see him killed. 


I heard.a crash close by me as the train passed, | 


| and eagerly turning to see what had happened, 


I saw the horse lying dead and mangled on the 


road, and fragments of the buggy scattered in | 


all directions.” 
“But the driver!” exclaimed May and I 


| together. 





“Tf you will believe me, the driver was sit- 


| ting on a small pile of stones close by, a little 


stunned, but otherwise unhurt. ‘ Well,’ he said 
to me quite composedly, but in a curious, seif- 


| questioning way, ‘I wonder what my wife will 


say to this. She said Black Dick could n’t beat 
the engine, and she ’ll crow over me forever 
now.’ 

“*T think,’ I replied, ‘that she will think too 
much of your narrow escape from a shocking 
death to contend about the speed of the horse.’ 

“*What de you think of the horse, any how?’ 
said he. 

“* What do you think of the road?’ I asked. 

“*¢T think it is confounded rough. 
ride over it again till they repair it.’ 





The carriage road is | 


I ’ll never | 


| “The cars by this time had been able to 
| back down to us and ascertain the extent of 
| the accident. A most amusing colloquy ensued 
| between the conductor and the man on the 
| bank, who insisted that in a fair race Black 
| Dick would have been the victor.” 

| “Was the man crazy?” asked May. 

| “Not exactly. He was drunk. Rather a 
| queer genius he must be when he is sober, I 
| should think.” 

| “I should have been frightened out of my 
| wits, Fred, if I had been there,” said May, 
| shuddering. 

| “There was no time to be frightened before 
| it was all over. I confess to feeiing a little 
nervous since.” 

“Did you leave him there?” 

“No. He ‘came into the city with me. I 
was going to take him safely home, but I lost 
| him as soon as we got into the crowd.” 
| Minnie had been very quiet all day. Since 


she had learned the position of the Shrimp fam- 
| ily she had said very little about gentility, and, 
| in spite of the dancing school, was regaining 
| the old artless ways that made her so lovable. 
| She came from the window now and stood by 
her father’s chair. 

“T want to ask you something, papa.” 

“That is nothing new.” 

“ But this is really something good.” 

“No doubt. <A new hat or a fan?” 

“No, sir. Brother George is coming home 
to-morrow.” 

“T was aware of that.” 

“Well, he wants me to go to Mr. Hall’s 
singing school with him. It is to be on Tues- 
days and Fridays at three o’clock. Can I go?” 

“The dancing school is held at those hours, 
You have forgotten that.” 

“No. I meant to ask if Iecould go to the 
| singing school instead of the dancing school. 
Mamma is willing.” 

“T should think she might be. That is sens- 
ible now. Some of your work, Dorcas.” 

“ No, it is Minnie’s own plan.” 

“ But aunt Dorcas approves,” said Minnie. 

“Of course she does.” 

It was settled that the dancing part of Min- 
nie’s education was finished. 

July 5th. George came as expected. A hand- 
some youth of seventeen, with brown eyes and 
bright chestnut curls. No one would suspect 
from his position in the family that he is an 
adopted son. Fred found him one bitter Winter 
night nearly frozen to death in one of the streets 
and brought him home. It was ten years ago, 
just a year before Minnie’s birth. His love for 
| the child and influence over her are unbounded, 
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and his taste for home, for music and books, 
makes him a desirable associate for her. 

July 11th. “ Aunt Dorcas,” said Minnie, sud- 
denly coming into the kitchen where I was 
helping Hannah bake jelly-cake for the tea- 
table, “why were you never married? Papa 
says you might have been, if you pleased.” 

Childish question, but conjuring up a host of 
sad recollections. Minnie forgot her careless 
question directly in her interest in the cake, 
which was temptingly displayed on the table, 
but my thoughts were less manageable. They 
went back to a sunny day in midsummer, twelve 
years ago, when all the young people in the 
neighborhood of Maplegrove met for a picnic in 
a wood back of my father’s house. It was the 
last time I ever saw Lawrence Ashleigh, who 
had been my betrothed lover four months. In 
the evening of that day—how well I remember 
sitting by my window to watch the splendor of 
the sunset!—a note from him was brought to 
me. It contained these words: “I have just 
heard, from a reliable friend, of your engagement 
to Charles Linton, Even if you were disposed 
to admit my claim upon you, or to remember 
your promise to me, I can never stop to marry 
a coquette. Farewell.” 

He left the next day for California, but it was 
months before I knew of his absence; for the 
sudden prostration of all my hopes had proved 
too much for my youthful strength, and it was 
more than a year before I left my room to take 
up the burden of life anew. The death of my 
mother during the second Summer was followed 
by the sudden decease of my father in the Au- 
tumn, and then too came the accident which 
made my brother Ben a cripple for life, and 
which threatened for many years to deprive me 
of him also. I had no time then to brood over 
my sorrows, for my heart and my hands were 
full of active duties. 

July 12th. This afternoon I went out with 
May to return some calls of her lady friends, 
I was quite reluctant to go, but was more than 
repaid for yielding to her entreaties, for at Mrs, 
Foster’s I met a dear old friend, Mrs. Middle- 
ton, from Harrisburg. Her husband was former- 
ly our pastor at Maplegrove. She has changed 
very much, and is very pale and delicate, City 
life does not agree with her. She misses the 
open country, with its pure air. But Mr. Mid- 
dleton has a large salary at Harrisburg. Mrs. 
Foster is a handsome woman, about my own 
age, and very interesting’ to me, for she unac- 
countably reminds me of some one I have seen, 
but I can never tell who it is. I have been 
trying all this evening to recal) the forgotten 


as I watch her varying expression or catch some 
familiar music in her voice. She and Mrs. 
Middleton accompanied us home, and we passed 
a social, quiet evening together. It was appar- 
ently quite a treat to Mrs. Foster, who, it ap- 
pears, is a leader in gay society and seldom 
has an evening at her disposal. 

“T wish these social little parties could be 
made fashionable,” she said earnestly. “Do 
you not think they ought to be, Miss Hunter?” 

“TI suppose that would be impossible,” I re- 
plied. “But there is no reason why we should 
not enjoy them in defiance of fashion. I should 
not give up eating or sleeping to accommodate 
an absurd custom, though doing so would be 
quite as sensible, in my opinion, as the needless 
deprivation of intelligent social intercourse.” 

“Ah, you do not know, as we city unfortu- 
nates do, how a person can be trammeled by 
custom. It requires more independence of mind 
than most of us possess to assert our own sense 
of what is proper and right.” 

“Tf we were not accountable creatures, Mrs. 
Foster, it might be innocent to be wholly guided 
by worldly fashion.” 

She colored, but not with displeasure, for she 
answered playfully, “O, I can not talk with 
you. I am one of the doomed ones. I can not 
give up my position in society, and I would not 
if I could. One might as well be out of the 
world as out of fashion, you know.” 

“That is an old saying, but not a true one. 
If we were to have no existence except our 
short life in this world, it would seem more sens- 
ible, but” — 

“There, there, do n’t preach to me. Mrs. 
Middleton has been giving me line upon line, 
precept upon precept. It does no good, but it 
does make me feel uneasy and wicked. I sup- 
pose, Clarice, I seem to you as a South Sea 
Islander appears to the good missionary.” 

“No, Isabel; but I do think that you have a 
mind that can never be satisfied with the friv- 
olous life you now lead.” 

“ How pretty Mrs, Middleton is when she is 
in downright earnestness!” said Mrs. Foster, 
playfully evading a reply to her friend. “I 
often think when she is giving me a téte-f-téte 
lecture, what a pity that such a light should 
be hid under a bushel. Her whole person seems 
to speak to me. She is positively eloquent.” 

After they were gone Fred gave me a letter 
from home. It purported to be from Ben, 
though several pages were written by his wife. 
Its cordial, loving tone was very pleasant to me. 





I was not sorry to know that no one could 
| quite fill my place in the dear old house where 


face that is perpetually starting up before me | I had lived so long. 
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“Tt is not that we are unable to preserve the 
old order and domestic comfort,’ wrote Ben, 
“for every thing in the house obediently moves 
in the same groove to which it has been so long 
accustomed, but we miss you every-where. I 
am very happy, but I need your presence and 
sisterly sympathy to make my joy perfect. 
Write directly if you please, and tell us that 
we may soon welcome you home.” 

Fred, who had been reading the letter over 
my shoulder, replied aloud to this. “That is 
what I call perfect selfishness. I think, after 
you have been hived up for ten long years in 
humble attendance on his grace, that I may 
advance my claim. I shall write to him that 
after you have made my home yours for half a 
score of years, he can speak again. Those rooms 
that you occupy here, Dorcas, were built ex- 
pressly for you six years ago. It was at May’s 
suggestion. She has always been looking for- 
ward to your coming to take possession. This 
is your home.” 

“But, Fred” — 

“But, Dorcas, if you knew how we have 
longed to have you here, how much we have 
needed you. Your influence over Minnie is 
worth more than go!d. May has nothing to say 
about the tedious days since you came. And I 
am looking forward to our pleasant evenings 
all day long. Say you will stay with us.” : 

I could not promise. Both the homes offered 
were exceedingly pleasant, but the way before 
me was not plain. I waited for the direction 
of God’s providence. 

July 20th. For several days I have had 
scarcely a moment to myself. Mrs. Foster, who 
had undertaken to show Mrs. Middleton the 
objects of interest for which the city is noted, 
insisted on my being of the party. We visited 
Girard College first, and May almost scolded me 
for daring to express any dissatisfaction with 
any thing so undeniably beautiful. But all the 
time I was looking at the outside marble beauty 
of the temple, I remembered the will of the 
founder, which had excluded, so far as possible, 
the light of the Gospel from the inner halls; 
which had dared to exalt human knowledge 
above the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Was it not a wise providence that absorbed in 
the structure itself the means of carrying out so 
heathenish an idea? If I were a Philadelphian 
I could not be proud of Girard College. 


But I was charmed and interested deeply | 


when we came to the magnificent Lunatic Asy- 
lum. It is as airy and cheerful as it is elegant. 
Sweet voices blend with the liquid notes of the 
piano and fill the house with music. There are 


flowers in the building, roses creeping up its 


walls, and the large park is a most attractive 
and beautiful place. An inexperienced person 
would never suspect the real sorrow and hope- 
less woe that abides amid this loveliness and 
darkens all. 

The Female Medical College interested me less 
than the huge Penitentiary, for all that I had 
read of the doings of our “strong-minded” 
American women came to my mind as soon as 
I heard the name of Doctor Elizabeth Black- 
well. Fred affirms that I should find a con- 
genial home in the Penitentiary, because I 
should there be able to secure solitude and 
reading. But he is wrong. I love society— 
good, loving human society, though I confess to 
a distaste for genteel society, so called. 

We spent several hours at the Drawing Acad- 
emy. Mrs. Middleton was so charmed with 
every thing she saw here, and with the facilities 
afforded the poorest pupil, that it was a pleasure 
to be with her, and to listen to her eager ques- 
tions and remarks, It is indeed a wonderful 
provision made for the development of talent, 
and if I were a Philadelphian I would be proud 
of that. 

Yesterday morning we drove out of the city 
to visit the cemetery at Laurel Hill. It has 
been so often described that it seemed like going 
over a familiar place; but our little burial- 
ground at home has a sweeter, dearer charm for 
me, for there repose the bodies of those I love, 
and each headstone has its sad but precious as- 
sociation. So I came out from this city of the 
dead without lingering to look back upon its 
unquestioned beauty. How homelike it seemed 
to look out once more upon fields of waving 
corn, to see the shimmer of the sunlight upon 
distant meadows, to recognize in the spreading 
oaks, maples, and walnut-trees, and even in the 
dark pyramidal pines the familiar beauty of my 
country home! Then the lovely alternations of 
hill and dale, the rocky irregularity of the 
banks of the Schuylkill, and the quiet but pic- 
turesque look of the houses nestled among the 
peach-orchards and other fruit trees, contrasted 
so pleasantly in my mind with the eternal order 
and regularity of the Philadelphia streets! 

I have met Mrs. Cordelia Shrimp several 
times in the course of our sight-seeing. One 
would suppose from the frequency of these 
meetings, and her longing glances toward my 
companions, who rank in a higher grade than 
her connections, that she would like to renew 
her acquaintance with me; but I have not for- 
| gotten her wish to be spared the mortification 
| of seeming to know us, and I do not recognize 
her. 
| July 22d. 





I was crossing the square opposite 
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the market this afternoon, and listening to Min- 
nie and George, who were returning from their 
music school, and were enthusiastically describ- 
ing the effect of the children’s voices in Stan- 
ton’s large hall, when I was suddenly accosted 
by Mrs. Shrimp, who came up breathlessly from 
behind. 

“Bless me, Dorcas Hunter, how fast you 
walk! I have run the whole length of three 
streets to catch you.” 

“ Indeed !”” 

“Send those young folks on ahead, can’t you? 
I want to speak to you.” 

I nodded to Minnie’s inquiry, expressed by 
her eyes instead of her lips, and she crossed to 
the opposite walk with George. 

“Now, Mrs. Shrimp, what do you want?” 

“T want to be treated decent. You are so 
proud and uppish since you got into the city 
that you can’t even look at an old acquaintance, 
As many times as I have been to your house 
in Maplegrove!” 

“T never visited you, Mrs. Shrimp.” 

“Hem! Well, it was n't because you were 
not invited. But that is nothing to the pur- 
pose any way. I think you ought to treat me 
decent here.” 

“T treat you exactly as you desired me to do 
when we were coming here in the cars. Have 
you forgotten?” 

“No. But you did not tell me the real posi- 
tion of your relatives here. I thought they 
were common people. I should be proud to 
know them now. I have tried to get my sister 
to call on you, but she says Mrs. Frederick 
Hunter owes her a call.” 

“Has Mrs. Hunter ever called on her ?” 

“Hem! No. But the children were intimate 
at dancing school, and so Melinda called on her.” 

“You forgot the old friendship when you 
thought Fred was poor.” 

“ But Melinda’s husband is not poor.” 

“That does not affect his position in my 
mind in the least. I honor the poor man who 
is not ashamed to labor, but were your relatives 
as rich as Croesus I would never introduce to my 
brother’s family persons capable of inventing 
such ridiculous falsehoods as they have told 
about uncle Abner’s country seat and aunt Cor- 
delia’s family jewels. Be assured, Mrs. Shrimp, 
that the rank which is founded upon lying is 
not worth having.” She colored both from an- 
ger and mortification. 

“Well, I never would have believed that 
Dorcas Hunter could have altered so. Pride 
will get a fall some time or I ’m mistaken. 
You ’re as meek as Moses out to Maplegrove, 
but I must say you ’re another person here. 





However, I got my revenge long ago. Perhaps 
you never guessed what started Lawrence Ash- 
leigh off to California.” 

I felt my cheeks paling in spite of my utmost 
efforts. No, I had never understood how I 
could have been so successfully misrepresented 
to him, and it shocked me to think I understood 
it now. 

“He has come home at last,” she went on 
maliciously. ‘“ Mr. Blunt saw him and his wife 
and children only yesterday. He had but just 
arrived in the city, and was going out to Ma- 
plegrove soon. You would be glad to welcome 
them there, I presume.” 

I had quite recovered my composure, but 1 
would not condescend to reply to her taunts, 

“My nephew and niece are waiting for me, 
Mrs. Shrimp. I must bid you good evening.” 

I went directly to my room when we got 
home, and sat down, without thinking to re- 
move my bonnet, to muse on the strange news 
I had received. Ah, let me not repine at my 
lot, or murmur while my hands are overflowing 
with the rich blessings of Heaven! 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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BY LIZZIR MACE M’FARLAND,. 
Brotuer, I think to-night 

Of that dear home of ours, far, far away, 

Where ‘neath the bending elms the straggling moon- 

beams play ; 

I think I see the grass, all gemmed with sparkling dew, 

I think I see the dog, our house-dog old and true, 

Sleeping on guard to-night, as faithful dog will do. 
Brother, I think to-night 

Those pleasant rooms of ours are echoless and bare ; 

Our mother and our sire in loneliness are there, 

God pity them! alone, and we so far away, 

With memories of our early years filling their dreary 


day, 
And choking fears of battle-news chasing their sleep 
away. 


Brother, I think to-night 
Your tent is pitched, the weary march is o’er ; 
To-morrow’s dawn will bring the cannon’s roar, 
Clangor of steel, rattling of shot and shell, 
Bristling of bayonet reeking 'mid the swell 
Of fiery passion, and, alas! of anguish none can tell. 
Brother, I think to-night 
I would not call you back, though death each hour you 
brave, 
For noble in our country’s need are the arms out- 
stretched to save; 
And I thank the great All-Father, beneath whose high 
control 
The surgings of the nations forever, ever roll, 
That the dust and strife of battle has not defiled your 
soul, 
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FRONTIER SKETCHES. 


BY WILLIAM GRAHAM, A. M. 


FROM LITTLE ROCK TO FORT SMITH. 


ITTLE ROCK was no more than a clever 

village of about two thousand population, in 
the Fall of 1844, when the Arkansas Conference 
met there. It is situated on a rocky elevation 
on the right bank of the Arkansas River, and 
derived its name from the circumstance that at 
this place are found the first rock in the course 
which the river describes from its mouth, a dis- 
tance of about three hundred miles. All the 
eastern part of the State is one continuous se- 
ries of swamps, lakes, bayous, and lagoons, with 
comparatively little land not subject to over- 
flows, while large portions, called swamps, are 
submerged all the year round. In traveling 
over this entire region not a stone or pebble is 
to be seen. The soil consists of alluvial depos- 
its of clay and light sands, enriched by profuse 
quantities of vegetable remains. The scenery 
is most uninteresting, and to say that it is mo- 
notonous only very imperfectly expresses the 
feelings of the traveler. The soil is not lacking 
in productiveness—cotton, corn, and yams luxu- 
riate in it, and if the country contained a few 
ridges or elevations to afford relief, it would not 
be an undesirable place to live. The climate is 
mild and pleasant, except when it rains. When 
it rains it powrs; and the water does not run 
on the ground, it stands. 

The western portion of the State, in its phys- 
ical configuration, is almost the opposite of that 
part described. It is rocky, sterile, hilly, and 
mountainous. The Arkansas Conference in- 
cluded at the time the entire State, and the 
marked difference of the two localities—the 
mountainous and the flat—occasioned prefer- 
ences among the preachers, and no little discus- 
sion of the comparative merits of the two re- 
gions. Preachers fared the best in the low 
country, provided they could retain health. 
There was considerable wealth in some portions; 
large cotton plantations, well stocked with ne- 
groes. In the hilly country there were few 
slaves; there was little wealth among the peo- 
ple, little comfort generally, and considerable 
poverty and want, but better health. If the 
preacher did come down from the hills in home- 
spun garments, not unfrequently the worse for 
wear, he had fresher color and more vigorous 
health than his sallow-complexioned co-laborers 
from the swamps. For my part I had become 
thoroughly disgusted with the swamps, and ven- 
tured an intimation to a presiding elder that I 


| might be sent to the mountains, and to the 
mountains I went. 

The capital of Arkansas bears the insignifi- 
cant title of dittde—Little Rock—which was sug- 
gested originally by the navigators of the river, 
who discovered a short distance above it a 
much higher and bolder rocky bluff. The peo- 
ple, however, are far from the feeling of inferi- 
ority, and it is one of the marvels of the age 
that they have not long since spurned the igno- 
minious diminutive fixed on their burg by the 
imputation of some vagabond boatmen. In 
truth, the people of the town are intelligent, 
enterprising, and hospitable. They are, how- 
ever, of the slave-master aristocracy, and would 
disdain to engage in manual labor, or to asso- 
ciate with Northern mechanics. All ordinary 
labor is performed by slaves, and the mechanics 
form a distinct class, who associate among them- 
selves. This looks puerile enough to a Northern 
man, especially in a town like that; but such 
is the inevitable tendency of the slave system. 
Little Rock contains a court-house, State-house, 
penitentiary, United States arsenal, and several 
churches. 

It is time, however, that we were starting on 
our journey. The Conference having closed, a 
jaunt of a few miles was made into the country 
for our horses. These had been kept by the 
slaves of a farmer, who managed to be present 
to the number of our horses, each one bringing 
out his horse and vowing to a faithful attend- 
ance, adroitly contriving to inform the owner of 
some special trouble occasioned by the bad be- 
havior of his horse, or of some particular serv- 
ice rendered to improve the animal. All this 
we understood, and, of course, each one received 
a clever fee for his trouble, which was received 
with a broad grin of satisfaction and a display 
of ivory, accompanied by, “ De Lord bress you, 
massa.” The route to be traveled lay west- 
ward through the counties of Pulaski, Perry, 
Yell, Johnson, Franklin, and Sebastian, south 
of the Arkansas River. The distance was about 
two hundred miles. I had the good fortune of 
having the company of two preachers for the 
first two days of the trip. One of these was 
Levi Adams, who was an out-and-out Yankee, 
having been brought up in New England. He 
had been in the country, however, a number of 
years, and was among the older members of the 
Conference. He was a good brother, compan- 
| ionable and humorous, a fine judge of horses, 
| somewhat of a jockey, and always rode one of 
| the best saddle-horses in the country. He had 
| many other Yankee traits, and was somewhat 
| of an original character; a fair preacher, and a 
| plous man. He has since gone to his reward, 
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My other companion was Ambrose Barrington. 
He was a native of the State, and, like myself, 
had just been admitted into the traveling con- 
nection. 

We soon entered an uninhabited region, and 
our road was at times only a trail, leading us 
across rocky ridges and barren upland, covered 
with an indifferent growth of pitch-pine and 
scrubby oak, called black-jack. Occasionally we 
passed residences—the universal log-cabin—lo- 
cated in narrow valleys along the water-courses. 
I was riding the clumsy big bay obtained in 
the swamps in exchange for little sorrel. He 
had been heavily shod, so as to be prepared for 
the rough and rocky roads of the mountains. 
In the morning, when we all brought our “nags” 
together for the journey, my Yankee friend 
soundly berated me for disgracing the company 
with such a “sorry-looking” creature. In vain 
I tried to convince him that there was some 
“get-up” in the animal; he knew better, and 
started out of town on his sleek, prancing steed 
as if ashamed of his company. My horse was a 
great stumbler at best, and his shoes made mat- 
ters worse; never having worn such things be- 
fore, he moved along with the awkwardness of a 
boy in a pair of stiff cowhide boots. Adams 
was a real autocrat in his way, and believing 
that he had two greenhorns under his wing, 
who were dependent on him as a guide on the 
journey, he was not slow in assuming a “little 
brief authority.” With great formality he laid 
down the order of our little cavalcade. He was 
himself to take the lead, B. came next, and I 
was to bring up the rear. Riding abreast in 
such a country is hardly thought of; the roads 
are mere foot-paths. I soon discovered that the 
position assigned me in the company afforded 
two advantages; I had a fair view of the eques- 
trians before me, while they could not see me. 
The maneuvers and mishaps of my companions 
were not a few, and some of them were amusing 
enough to have excited the risibilities of a Pu- 
ritan. Adams was a bold rider, and, of course, 
he must exhibit some exploits of horsemanship 
to excite the admiration of the novices behind 
him. His horse was well-trained and mettle- 
some when excited, but was not always of the 
same mind with his imperial rider, who wished 
to show feats of skillfulness in descending preci- 
pices, leaping ravines, and the like. Laughter 
on my part, however, at any ludicrous situation 
into which our leader might get himself in- 
volved, had to be restrained, lest his ire should 
be awakened and I should be turned out of 
company, with my ill-appréciated beast, to shift 
for myself. Indeed, I felt all day the danger 
of this, knowing that I was barely tolerated on 








account of my unsightly steed. It is remarka- 
ble how sensitive an accustomed horseman in 
that country is to an inferior animal. We 
lunched at noon and fed our horses at a cabin, 
when my poor horse came in again for an undue 
share of abuse and genuine Yankee epithets. 
These he heeded less than his owner, for it is 
not pleasant to have even one’s horse made the 
butt of constant ridicule. He was thoroughly 
inspected from nose to tail and from ears to 
hoof, and there was not a part or joint of the 
unfortunate animal which was not condemned 
by the scrutinizing Yankee. B. was greatly 
amused, but I could not take the examination 
in such good part, and seriously meditated leav- 
ing the company. 

We journeyed on, however, till late in the 
afternoon, when I furnished a scene which might 
have delighted a painter of comics, and which 
brought matters to a crisis, While going down 
a long, rocky pine ridge, my horse stumbled, 
pitched, and tumbled, throwing me over his 
head some twenty feet, landing my saddle-bags 
still beyond me. The clattering noise of ironed 
hoofs among the loose rocks attracted the at- 
tention of my companions, and the sight which 
presented itself to their astonished gaze was, in 
detail, a pair of well-filled saddle-bags lodged at 
the root of a tree, a hat rolling down the hill, 
aman getting up and looking around in wild 
amazement, and a horse lying down apparently 
contented. It was indeed a regular smash-up, 
and proved that whatever my horse might be 
deficient in, he did not lack momentum. B., 
who had a keen sense of the ludicrous, broke 
out in loud, ungoverned laughter, which, for 
several minutes, seemed irrepressible, greatly to 
the annoyance of our leader, who was painfully 
impatient to express himself on the subject. 
The scene affected him quite differently, and his 
indignation had no bounds. He felt for the 
honor of his equestrian train, and was too much 
scandalized to join in merriment. This serious- 
ness, under such circumstances, only served to 
add to the mirth of B., which still increased the 
exasperation of our leader. One thing was 
promptly decided on by him; namely, that he 
would not be disgraced another day with that 
horse. Matters were righted up again, and we 
continued the journey. 

On coming in sight of a settlement, where 
brother Adams was well acquainted, and where 
we expected to spend the night, our leader 
called a halt. Here he issued his orders, like a 
military chieftain about to besiege a city. Or- 
der number one was to the effect, that as his 
horse could not be allowed to feed in the same 
pen overnight with mine, B. and myself were 
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to apply for lodging at the house of brother F., 
which he pointed out to us, while he would find 
qtarters elsewhere. Nor would he accompany 
us to our lodging-place, he preferred taking a 
circuitous route to his own. Order number two 
was the following: That inasmuch as it was 
always customary to call the settlers together 
for service whenever preachers staid overnight 
in the neighborhood, I was to preach; and, as a 
consideration for my services, he would trade 
off my horse in the morning, and I might con- 
tinue in the company the next day. In vain I 
remonstrated against the plan—pleaded my 
youth, and the propriety of his preaching to his 
old acquaintances. He knew what he was about, 
and was inexorable, declaring that he would pro- 
cure me a better horse only on condition that 
I would preach that night. Barrington was to 
exhort, sing, and pray after the sermon, while 
Adams was to close “as circumstances required.” 
We parted, and Barrington and myself amused 
ourselves over the whimsicalities of our friend, 
and thought we saw no small degree of selfish- 
ness in the arrangements for the night, especially 
as we contrasted the appearance of things about 
our quarters with that presented at the place 
selected by him for himself. Our conclusion 
was, that there is considerable human nature in 
a Yankee away from home. 

A good-sized ‘log-house was well filled with 
people that evening. Every body wanted and 
expected Adams to preach, but he persisted that 
he had made his arrangements and they could 
not be altered. Here I preached my first ser- 
mon in Arkansas, to a very attentive audience. 
Divine power attended the service, and the 
grace of God took hold on brother Adams’s 
heart, and effected what all our entreaties had 
failed to do before—it moved him. And before 
Barrington could rise at the close of the sermon, 
Adams sprang to his feet and gave vent toa 
noble soul full of Christian love in a most tender 
and melting exhortation, altogether forgetting 
his own programme, and leaving brother B. 
with book in hand to look on with stark amaze- 
ment. These poor, scattered people enjoyed but 
few Church privileges, and the opportunity of 
having three preachers among them at once 
had the effect in no small degree to excite them. 
Next morning brother Adams, true to his con- 
tract, traded my horse off for a sprightly little 
gray. My old-fashioned English watch went in 
as boot. It is doubtful who felt the more re- 
lieved by this transaction, brother Adams or 
myself. It had the effect to restore harmony 
and a better feeling in our little company. The 
trade was a capital one for me, and I never had 
occasion to regret it. We traveled pleasantly 





together this day, and late in the afternoon we 
separated, greatly to my regret, my companions 
having to take a more northern course. The 
rest of the journey was performed by me alone, 

On this trip a Sabbath was passed by me at 
the house of Rev. John C. Parker, in Yell 
county. He was a member of the General Con- 
ference in 1844, and led his delegation. Brother 
Parker was regarded as the most talented and 
influential member of his Conference; he was 
tall, well proportioned, and altogether a very 
fine-looking man; possessing superior pulpit 
ability, and withal he was a very pious and 
worthy brother. He discontinued traveling in 
the Conference in the Fall of 1844, and, so far 
as I know, has not traveled since. The cause 
was explained when I reached his house. He 
had some years before married a wealthy, deli- 
cate Southern lady, the heir of a number of 
slaves, and averse to moving from place to place 
in the itinerancy, The career of many a prom- 
ising preacher in the South has been suddenly 
cut short by marriage into a family of slave- 
holders. Brother Parker had an extensive cot- 
ton plantation, provided with a gin, and well 
supplied with slaves. He treated me with the 
kindness and consideration of a father, partly 
perhaps from his being the intimate friend of 
an older brother of mine for nine years; but 
chiefly, I must believe, from a warm-hearted 
Christian generosity. Of his little wife I can 
not say so much. She appeared affected, stiff, 
and reserved; assuming an air of aristocracy, 
which seemed to indicate a pride of superiority 
over a poor itinerant. Poor creature! she will 
have much to answer for in the day of judg- 
ment, if I rightly judge of her influence in pre- 
venting her husband from continuing in a use- 
ful calling, for which he seemed so admirably 
fitted. 

Next to the last night out on this journey, 
before I reached my circuit, was spent in a 
decent-looking log-house in a valley adjacent to 
what is called the Magazine Mountain. It is a 
wild, craggy range, with massive rocks project- 
ing in all imaginable positions, as though they 
had been upheaved from their primitive beds 
by an earthquake. The mountain was well 
timbered and full of deep caverns and ravines, 
affording good quarters for the bear, which 
abounded in these gorges. My supper that 
evening consisted of corn-bread, milk, and bear 
meat—the first I had ever eaten. I relished 
the lean part of the meat very much, but the 
spongy fat—which is the hunter's delight—I 
did not relish so well; and never did learn to 
like it. When I waked the next morning I 
heard a mill grinding, and supposing that I was 
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to be regaled with a cup of coffee for break- 
fast—a luxury not often enjoyed in these mount- 
ains—i sprang from my bed with unusual alac- 
rity. The grinding, however, continued, and I 
began to speculate on the probable size of the 
family by the length of time the coffee-mill was 
kept running. All my delusions of hot, smok- 
ing coffee were soon dispelled. On opening the 
door I discovered “mine host” turning the 
crank of a steel hand-mill, which was attached 
to the corner of the house, while a dirty-looking, 
half-dressed, bushy-headed urchin was shelling 
corn into the hopper. They were grinding corn 
to make “ corn-dodger” for breakfast. And sure 
enough, to my great chagrin, we had no coffee 
for our morning meal. These hand-mills are a 
great institution in that country, and it is not 
every family that can command the convenience. 
The poorer families have to pulverize their corn 
with a wooden pestle in a block or stump ex- 
cavated for the purpose, only the more aristo- 
cratic can afford a hand-mill. Thus every family 
has the wherewithal of living within itself. The 
corn is raised in the field and ground at the 


house, while the meat is brought from the | 


mountains and plains, where deer, bear, wild- 
turkeys, and grouse are abundant. This inde- 
pendence of foreign resources extends also to 
the wardrobe. Nearly every family has a cot- 
ton-patch. The cotton is usually grown and 
picked by the men, and then turned over to the 
women, who pick the seeds out by hand, card it 
with hand-cards, spin it on large wheels, and 
weave it into fabrics on rudely-constructed 
hand-looms. These expedients are more the 
result of necessity than the want of enterprise. 
The water-courses are unfavorable for mills, be- 
ing mountain streams, which are often dry in 
Summer, and in times of rains become perfect 
torrents, sweeping every thing before them. The 
population is too sparse to justify the use of 
steam, or even horse-mills. The family with 
whom I lodged that night were originally from 
the State of New York, and had seen better 
days. When they learned that I was a new- 
comer from an old State, they became free to 
unbosom their hearts. Under a feeling of wild 
adventure, so strangely infatuating, they had 
come to this country, spent all their means in 
getting there, and now were unable to return. 
They sighed pitifully for the advantages which 
they had left behind; and when they contrasted 
their present condition with the past they could 
not refrain from weeping. But now their fam- 
ily and embarrassments had increased, and there 
was no trade nor means of making money in 
the country to take them back. Such instances 
of dissatisfaction with the country I afterward 
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learned were numerous, and very few from the 
Eastern and Northern States were contented. 
These are useful admonitions, warning the many 
restless spirits, who are doing well enough where 
they are, to “let well enough alone,” and be 
content where they are. I give it as an opin- 
ion, confirmed by considerable observation, that 
persons after middle life ought never to emi- 
grate. It is then too late to break up old as- 
sociations and habits, and to form new ones. 
Nor should a man risk taking his family to a 
country he has not first explored. 

My journey ended in the vicinity of Fort 
Smith. The Fort is located on the south bank 
of the Arkansas River, immediately on the line 
between the State and the Indian Territory, in 
the part occupied by the Choctaws, while the 
Cherokees are on the north side of the river. 
The building is a square brick structure, one- 
half in the State and the other half in the Ter- 
ritory, and is built so as to be impregnable to 
all attacks from the Indians, though its walls 
could readily be battered down by artillery. A 
garrison of several hundred soldiers occupied it 
at all times, whose presence kept the Indians in 
wholesome check, though occasionally a detach- 
ment had to be sent out to quell feuds among 
themselves, especially among the Cherokees, who 
were divided into several belligerent parties. 
At the time of my arrival there General Taylor, 
who had been in command of the post, had left, 
with Majors Huffman and Hunter, for the seat 
of the Mexican War, and the post was left in 
command of Colonel Loomis. East of the Fort, 
on the side of the State, is the town of Fort 
Smith, containing a population of about a thou- 
sand. It is a great Indian trading post, where 
the natives exchange their peltries—their only 
article of trade—for dry-goods and whisky, and 
where they go to spend their annuities, Multi- 
tudes of Indians might be seen in the streets 
and in the vicinity of the town with their ponies 
and packs, often beastly drunk, and not unfre- 
quently engaged in fights with each other, gen- 
erally resulting in some one being killed. Whis- 
ky is a contraband article, and not allowed to 
be sold or taken into the Indian Territory; but 
all along the line in the State are established 
trading posts, where unprincipled men sell liquor 
to the natives, and whither they resort for frolic 
and debauch. Even under the shadow of Fort 
Smith it was estimated that there, and in Van 
Buren, a town on the opposite side of the river 
four miles below, there were not less than three 
thousand barrels of whisky sold annually. And 
these ungodly traders, who deal out this death 
and destruction to the poor, deluded Indians, 
are usually persons from the older States, and 
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not a few of them from the “land of steady 
habits.” Their cupidity has tempted them to 
this nefarious traffic, in view of its immense 
profits, yielding often more than a hundred per 
cent. That is, they swindle the Indians out of 
the value of their peltries and annuities, by 
giving them in exchange the waters of death at 
the most exorbitant prices. A set of greater 
scoundrels were never permitted to live. Be- 
sides these swindlers, other most shocking crimes 
are perpetrated upon the Indians, whose women 
usually accompany them in all their excursions, 
except hunting. In short, these border towns 
are perfect Sodoms, whose atrocities shock the 
sensibilities of all virtuous people. 

The town of Fort Smith had, at the time, but 


one indifferent church, which was free to all | 


denominations, though there was scarcely ever 
any preaching in the place except by the Meth- 
odists. The people turned out well to hear 
preaching on the Sabbath, though but few of 
them were pious or members of the Church. 
Even the worst men would attend Church and 
contribute for the support of religion with a 
marvelous liberality; but whether they did it 
to appease the voice of conscience, to appear 
respectable, or through some other motive, would 
be difficult to decide. The officers of the garri- 
son usually attended service, and were decorous 
and respectful, sometimes slipping a half eagle 
into the hand of the preacher, which never came 
amiss. 


OD>=- 


THE EMIGRANT VOLUNTEER’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. S K. FURMAN, 


THE faint rosy blush of the morning 
Now heralds the beautiful day ; 

Thank God that its bright golden pinions 
Are sweeping the darkness away ! 

Last night, in my desolate dreamings, 
Alone through low valleys I pass’d, 

With the clangor of battle before me, 
And the notes of the wild trumpet’s blast. 

And over the dark marshes sadly, 
On pitiful breezes that came, 

The voice of my husband seem’d calling, 
In agoniz’d accents, my name. 

Away through the thick tangled morass, 
To the sound of that dear voice I fled, 

But pale there, and lifeless, I found him, 
Amid all the dying and dead. 

Ah, there in the lone, solemn midnight, 
With terror and grief I awoke, 

But the breathing of two little sleepers 
Alone on the silent air broke. 

So gath’ring them closer beside me, 
I strove all my fears to restrain, 

But in the dim haunts of my slumbers 
I kneeled by his pale form again. 
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I look on my babes and remember 
’T was night when he bade us farewell, 
As now side by side they were sleeping, 
When his last, loving glance on them fell. 


Days came with their warm Summer gladness, 
The trees by the door blossom'd white, 

And happy birds sang, but the flowers 
Of my heart had been touch’d with a blight. 


Yet daily would dear little Aggie 

With patience and hopefulness wait, 
Oft running to watch for dear papa 

In the path leading down to the gate. 


Then sorrowful back to me turning, 

What is war? she would ask with surprise, 
And baby grew silent to listen, 

With large, loving, wondering eyes. 


Ten months now have pass’d, long and weary, 
But the mention of papa no more 

Sets baby achime with new music, 
Nor Aggie keeps watch as before. 


’T is not that by them he ’s forgotten, 
’T is not that we love him the less; 

But the gloom of our home, in his absence, 
Seems each little heart to oppress. 


We cross’d the old ocean to make us 
A home in the land of the free, 

For dearer than love of my childhood 
Was my kind, noble husband to me. 


But when he talk’d manly and bravely 
Of heeding the President’s call, 

I bow'd in the depths af my sorrow, 
And my murmuring tears told him all. 


Then he said with a tenderness soothing, 
Ye are all to me dearer than life; 
Neither gold nor its honors could win me 
Thus to leave my dear children and wife. 
But in this our land of adoption, 

And which proudly we now call our own, 
There are traitors in hordes striving fiercely 
Fair Freedom to wrest from her throne 

And he who shrinks tamely from duty 
In this righteous defense to be made, 
Has no right to its benignant blessings, 
Is unworthy to eat of its bread. 
Then my heart caught the warmth of those fires 
Which had lit up his great, princely soul, 
And I felt ’t was the glory of manhood 
To withstand every tyrant control. 
So hushing my loves’ pleading voices 
In a prayer, this sad cross to sustain, 
Faith saw my lov’d champion returning 
With the honors of triumph again. 


It may be the cause in my dreaming 
Were the dark fears that over me crept, 

As I read of the last dreadful battle, 
And number’d the slain ere I slept. 

But now as the sun through the gloaming 
Diffuses a radiance bright, 

Hope o’er my dim future seems arching 
A lunar bow’s silvery light. 



























































MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 


BY ANNA BINGEN. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


HE afternoon train had just arrived at the 
Melton depot, and Mr. Latimer, a jovial, 
pleasant-appearing man, was there with his car- 
riage waiting for his daughters. Eveline was a 
languid, graceful girl, in her nineteenth year, 
and Adelaide, much prettier and much more en- 
ergetic, was two years her junior. Neither of 
them had ever been in Melton before, and both 
were very glad to escape from the thralldom 
of boarding school. 

“Now, girls,” said their father as the carriage 
rolled along, “if you will be as kind and con- 
siderate toward your new mother as she is re- 
solved to be to you we shall have a happy 
home.” 

“Of course we shall treat her well, papa,” 
said the elder of the girls; but the younger 
slightly shrugged her shoulders as she replied, 

“T would like to know, papa, if it’s true that 
she used to take in sewing?” 

“Why, yes, I believe she sewed some for her 
friends after her first husband died; but she is 
a lady, and has always been considered such, if 
that is what you mean.” 

Mr. Latimer spoke with some haughtiness, 
but Miss Addie, as her friends generally called 
her, was not to be put down very easily. 

“Then she was n't raised to it—did n’t learn 
a trade?” 

“No: but what if she did? 
learned a trade and supported herself by it till 
she married my father, and if you are ever 
half as noble a woman as she was I will be 
thankful.” 


The young lady tossed her pretty head. She 


had no desire to rival her grandmother in such | 


respects. The carriage stopped. 

“Ts this the place, papa?” 

“Yes; isn’t it pretty?” 

“Tt is so. Have that box moved carefully, 
won’t you; it’s the one my oil-paintings are 
in.” 

Emily came forward as her step-daughters 
were introduced to her and greeted each one 
with a kiss; but she could not help knowing 
that her kisses were more endured than re- 
turned. 

“Now,” said Mr. Latimer gayly, “I must in- 
troduce my little daughters to their big sisters.” 

Dora, a quiet, thoughtful child of eight years, 


came forward, and in her womanly way kissed | 


Eva and shook hands with Addie, doing in 


each case exactly as the gestures of the young 
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| ladies seemed to request. But the little five- 
| year old Amy was a willful sprite, and when 
told to come and speak to the ladies refused 
very decidedly. Mr. Latimer sat down and 
took her on his knee, where she seemed so 
much at home as completely to disgust his 
younger daughter. 

“Where is Clarence?” she said abruptly. 

“He has n’t come in yet,” answered Emily, 
“but he will soon; it is almost tea-time.” 

“I like Calens, so I do,” exclaimed Amy, 
shaking the curls from off her forehead, and 
raising her bright little face, from which every 
trace of petulance had disappeared,'to that of 
her new-found father. 

“ You like Calens, do you?” he said, stroking 
the restless head and looking indulgently at 
her. 

“ Does she mean Clarence?” asked Eva. 

“ Yes,” replied Emily complacently, “ he makes 
a perfect pet of her.” 

Addie’s looks said plainly that she would 
never pet the child, but her brother’s entrance 
just then turned her thoughts into a different 
channel. He was handsome, with a decidedly- 
fashionable air, and having been reared in the 
great metropolis had early grown weary of the 
| apparently-soulless women of fashion, with whom 
| it had been his lot to associate. He liked 
| Melton, and very much liked his step-mother, 
| who was but a few years older than him- 
| sett, and whose nature was too fresh and true 
| 
| 
| 





| to allow her to become a mere automaton. 
Perhaps there was another in Melton to whom 
he had given a yet larger share of his heart, 
but if so he as yet kept his feelings to himself. 

He kissed his sisters warmly, and they might 
well be pardoned if a glow of pride warmed 
their hearts as they looked at his fine face and 
| figure. 

“Take me up, Calens,” said Amy, and, though 
Addie’s heart still glowed, the feeling was no 
longer one of pleasure. It was rather one of 
indignation that “that little pest” should oc- 
cupy his attentien. 

Days passed on, and, though all were polite 
to each other, there was between Mrs. Latimer 
and her step-daughters an unmistakable though 
| unspoken spirit of contention. Emily thought 
she had done all she could to avoid it, yet the 
feeling was undeniably there. Particularly was 
it manifested in Addie, who seemed to her to 
delight in doing any thing which she discovered 
to be annoying. Eva was too easy and indo- 
lent really to do much herself, but she would 
look on with such evident enjoyment when 
| Addie did, that Mrs. Latimer considered her 
almost as vexing as her sister. There was one 
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way in which they both disturbed her, which, 
if she had been educated at boarding school 
instead of at home, would not have surprised 
her as it did. This was the immoderate lunches 
which they persisted in taking, when they would 
at one time eat enough of her beautiful pre- 
serves and excellent cake to have lasted the 
family for days. She did not realize that this 
perverted taste would in a measure pass away 
when they had surfeited themselves on the 
longed-for sweets, and would really have been 
ashamed to complain of what they did, and yet 
it annoyed her. True, it was a trifle, but you 
know, dear reader, of just such trifles is the 
sum of our existence made. 


| 





| 


nearly ready,” said Mrs. Latimer, taking very 
unceremonious possession of her bonnet. 

“Why, I don’t know,” began Lucy. 

“Of course you will,” interposed Mr. Lati- 
mer. “And you will stay and spend the even- 
ing with us, too, and then if you can not get 
any better company I will see you home.” 

“Why, uncle,” and the soft flush on Lucy’s 
cheeks grew deeper, “I would n't ask for better 
company than you.” 

“Well, I should have said if you can’t get. 
younger company.” 

“Of course she can have younger company. 
I am several years younger, and cousin Lucy 
knows I am always at her service,” spoke up 


, ; : soe toa De 
Little Amy, too, mirthful, mischievous, and | Clarence. 


willful, and with a natural talent for doing the 
very thing and being in the very place that no 
one could have expected, was a constant source 
of trouble. She would go to the girls’ rooms, 
would displace and often lose the glittering 
ornaments and trifles which were generally left 
carelessly about, and which were to her so irre- 
sistibly attractive. When they detected her in 
her marauding expeditions Addie would scold 


her violently, and Eva would tell her she was | 


the most troublesome child that ever lived. 
Frequently Addie would push her into the hall 
and lock the door, the fact that it was locked 
making the resolute little one doubly anxious 
to open it, and she would pound it with her 
tiny fist and cry and scream till her mother, 
attracted by the noise, would come up and take 
her away, feeling, mother-like, that they ought 
to be more patient. 

In the mean time the young folks of Melton 
called upon the Misses Latimer and voted them 
a very pleasant addition to their company. 
Eva, with her good-natured willingness to oblige 
whenever it could be done without trouble to 
herself, and Addie, with her inexhaustible love 
of fun and her genius for finding or making it, 
were certainly as agreeable a pair of sisters as 
are often found. 

Among the first to call upon them was Lucy 
Elmer. She was in reality older than Eveline, 
but the childish innocence of her sweet face 
made her seem very youthful. 





| 
| 


Gentle and ami- | 


able, she was universally beloved, though we | 


fear if all her sex were like her the record of 
woman’s heroic deeds would be a very short 
one. 
position, for, though Lucy would have found it 
impossible to do any thing very bold or coura- 
geous, she would for one she loved have en- 


And yet we may be wrong in this sup- | 


“Cousin Lucy, indeed!” thought Addie re- 
sentfully. 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” she said to her 
sister when they were preparing for rest that 


‘pe ; : "= ae 
night, “I just believe our Clarence is in love 


with Lucy Elmer.” 

Eveline had not thought of such a thing, and 
asked what had put it in her head. 

“O, the way he looked at her baby face 
when she was speaking, and the protecting 
manner he assumed when they started off!’ 

“Well,” remarked Eveline composedly, “she 
seems to be a very nice girl, and she certainly 
acts the lady—has so much repose in her man- 
ners.” 

“ Repose, your granny,” answered Addie, who, 
when vexed, never stopped for elegant phrases. 
“You have repose enough, and laziness enough, 
too, for one family.” 

The elder sister did not seem in the least 
ruffled, but began slowly unfastening her dress, 
as with a yawn she said, “What makes you 
so cross to-night ?” 

“Why, the easy way you take it when I tell 
you I am afraid Clarence will marry that girl.” 

“Well, I am sure I can’t help it if he does.” 

“No, nor you do n’t care, for all you know I 
have set my heart on making a match between 
him and Alice Lightner,” and the pretty vixen 
opened the closet door with a slam and jerked 
her night-dress down from where it hung with 
so much violence as to tear it sadly. 

Addie was right. Before three months were 
over Clarence informed his family that he and 
Lucy Elmer were engaged to be married. 

“Well, she is worthy of you and you of her, 
and I can not give either of you any higher 
praise,” said Emily warmly. 

“Thank you for your good opinion of both 


dured patiently what many another would have of us,” said the young ‘man laughingly, though 


shrunk from. 
“You shall stay and take tea with us, it is 


evidently much pleased. 
Eveline received the information with indif- 






































| away her breath. Then she struck her a 





MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 





| 
ference, but Addie was much displeased not 
only with Clarence and Lucy, but with her 
step-mother, who had, she believed, helped to 
bring about this result. 

At this time the most frequent visitor at Mr. 
Latimer’s house was Mr. Rodney, a young man 
whose high position and pleasing address caused 
him to be regarded as quite “a catch” by the 
young ladies of Melton. He seemed much 
pleased with Addie’s pretty face and sprightly 
manners, and she felt very much flattered by 
his preference. He had lent her a book to 
read, a costly, elegantly-bound book it was, 
and careless Addie resolved it should not be 
soiled while in her possession. 

“T have finished reading your book; I like 
it very much,” she said as she met him in the 
street. 

“Have you? Well, I will call for it this 
evening and bring you another which I think 
you will like equally well,” replied the young 
man. 

When Addie came down stairs that evening 
she brought with her the book which she had 
hitherto kept locked in a drawer, intending to 
leave it in the parlor and so have it way | 

| 





But, alas! for the young girl’s good resolutions. 
When she was on the stairs the tea-bell rang, | 
and she hurried to the table, for which her long | 
walk had well prepared her, leaving her pre- | 
cious book on the sitting-room table as she | 
passed. After tea she forgot all about it, and 
at Eva’s request went with her to the parlor | 
to practice some duets. When Mr. Rodney | 
came in she remembered it with some dismay, | 
and, excusing herself for a moment, went in | 
search of it. Mr. Latimer had gone down town, 
his wife was in the kitchen giving some orders 
about breakfast, but the little girls were in | 
their usual place, Dora studying her multipli- | 
cation-table and Amy, thoughtless Amy, was 
looking at the pretty pictures she had found in | 
Mr. Rodney’s book. Addie snatched it from | 
her. The little sticky fingers had evidently not 
been washed since supper, and their impress 
was to be seen on all the plates, one of which 
was badly torn. It was certainly very trying, 
particularly to one not much accustomed to 
controlling her temper. For an instant she 
turned over the leaves with sickening horror, 
then she looked at Amy, who stood with her | 
white shoulders upraised, her finger in her 
mouth, and a half-frightened, half-defiant look | 
on her little face. As she looked at the child | 
her anger rose. She threw the book on the | 
table, and gave Amy such a shaking as made 
her curly head fly back and forth and almost, | 


{not heard Mrs. 
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heavy blow on each side of her head, saying as 
she did so, 

“You little wretch, will you never learn to 
let my things alone?” 

As soon as she could catch her breath Amy’s 
pain and anger found vent in loud screams. 
Mrs. Latimer’s steps were heard approaching, 
and Addie turned away, flouncing out of one 
door just as she entered the other. 

“ What is the matter, Amy?” 

“QO, mamma, Addie shaked me and striked 
me just as hard as ever she could.” 

“She did so,” said Dora, her little heart 
welling with indignation. 

Emily’s eyes flashed. She walked quickly 
after Addie, intending to follow her to the 
parlor, where she supposed she and Eva were 
alone, and give her “a regular talking to.” 
But the girl was still in the hall. She had 
stopped to compose herself, and she turned 
quickly around as her step-mother’s voice rang 
out sharply and clearly— 

“Addie, what do you mean by striking and 
shaking Amy?” 

There was no answer; for once Addie was 
subdued. 

“T wish you to understand once and for all 
that this must be stopped. I will not have 


| you vent your unhappy temper on a defenseless 


child. If you do not mind what I say I shall 
tell your father I will no longer endure it.” 
Emily closed the door and went back to her 
children. Had she known Mr. Rodney was in 
the parlor, she would have restrained her tongue 
as much for her own sake as for Addie’s, for 
she did not desire to have it known abroad 
that they disagreed, neither did she wish for 
the reputation of a scold. But the discomfited 
Addie knew he was there, and felt that her 
punishment was greater than she could endure. 


| She knew she had done wrong, but she cer- 


tainly had had some provocation, and now to 
have one her young heart ardently desired to 
please hear those stinging words and have such 
a revelation made to him of her disposition 
was, she” thought, too humiliating. What a 
hypocrite he must think her! And then she 
must carry with her the soiled book and stand 
in his presence convicted of carelessness and 
ill-temper. It was hard, was it not, reader? 
But the parlor door was closed, perhaps he had 
Latimer’s words. Trying to 
hope this she summoned all the courage she 
had and walked in. 

“Mr. Rodney, I am so ashamed I can not 


‘tell you how sorry I am, but I carelessly left 


the book where Amy found it, and it is com- 


' pletely ruined.” 
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“Never mind,” he answered pleasantly, “ it | From this time Addie openly avowed her 


is of no consequence, and you must not be 
vexed with Amy, for she is an especial favorite 
of mine; always has been.” 

He need not have said that. Indeed, Addie, 
we pity you, for now Mr. Rodney’s memory 
will not as it has been doing dwell delightfully 
on your animated face and elastic motions, but 
instead there will come to him a vision of a 
frowning, furious girl, shaking and beating a 
little frightened child, who has, as might natu- 
rally be expected, picked up a beautiful object 
left carelessly within her reach. . 

Two hours passed drearily away. The con- 
versation was difficult to sustain, and all were 
relieved when the gentleman took his leave. 

“ Addie, what did you do to make mother so 
angry ?” 

“Mother! I ’ll never call her mother again 
as long as I live—never. O, Eva, did you 
hear all she said? Do you think Mr. Rodney 
heard it?” 

“Yes, he could n’t help hearing it, and he 
looked so astonished. What had you done, 
anyhow?” 

“Why, I gave that torment about a fortieth 
part of what she deserved. There never was 
another as hateful a child lived on the face of 
the earth. I wish she was forty thousand miles 
away.” 

“She spoiled the book, did she?” 

“Spoiled it, yes; perfectly ruined it, and I 
had kept it out of her sight all the time; never 
brought it down till this evening.” 

“It is too bad; but I would n’t care so 
much. He said she was a favorite of his; so 
just let her spoil his books.” 

“T would n’t care if she spoiled every book 
he has so I was n’t responsible. 
him for leaving this one either; I have a mind 
to throw it in the fire,’ and Addie looked 
darkly at the volume which had been left in 
place of the unlucky spoiled one. 

If she really thought of burning it she re- 
pented, for she took it with her when she went 
to her room. The young girl had no idea that 
this humiliation could have a good effect upon 
her character. She did not realize that the 
memory of the pain this ebullition of temper 
had cost her would deter her from many a 
similar one, or that the knowledge of the im- 
pression such exhibitions made upon others 
would enable her to see more vividly than in 
any other way how very unlovely they were. 
No, we all know that “no chastening for the 
present seemeth joyous but grievous,” even 
though it may afterward “yield peaceable 
fruits.” 


| 








dislike, her utter detestation of her step-mother. 
Neither did she hesitate to tell it abroad, and 
Melton soon rang with the choice news. Poor 
Emily was both grieved and mortified. She 
began to realize what Mrs. Elmer had felt when 
her home management was publicly condemned. 
Addie was sullen and angry, and would not 
allow little Amy to come near her. 

“Mrs. Latimer need not,” she said, “ be afraid 
of her ever touching that detestable child 
again.” 

Her father attempted to reason with her, but 
Addie would not “compromise.” Then he tried 
the power of his authority, but the young lady 
immediately took martyr airs, saying her aunt 
Rena told her before she came that she would 
be imposed upon by the step-mother and her 
children, and that she must take her own part 
and assert her rights. Mr. Latimer was dis- 
couraged, but he told the willful girl decidedly 
that she must be respectful to his wife and 
cease railing about her abroad. Then he went 
to Emily. 

“T have told her she must act differently, 
my dear, and you will have to try to be as 
patient with her as you can. It seems she was 
set against you before she came home. Her 
mother’s sister gave her an awful account of 
what you and the children would do. I wish 
she would mind her own business and not in- 
terfere in my family,” he added emphatically. 

“Her mother’s sister!’ Why did Emily’s 
heart sink so suddenly? Why did the text, 
“With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again” come so vividly before 
her mind? Because her conscience told her 


| truly that she was now reaping the same bitter . 


I don’t thank 


fruit which she had once planted for another. 
Because her sense of justice said in language 
which could not be mistaken, that it was a 
righteous retribution when the dead mother’s 
sister placed in her path obstacles such as she 
in the same position had thrown before Mrs. 
Elmer. 

The girl’s aunt Rena was older and _ less 
thoughtless than she had been in those now 
lamented days; but Emily, considering her as 
a mere instrument, had no wish to vent her 
indignation upon her, and when Mr. Latimer 
did so every word he spoke seemed like a con- 
demnation of her own past. Long, and solemn, 
and deeply penitent was her communion with 
her own heart as she reviewed her conduct 
toward her sister Mary’s successor, and then 
with thoughtful though determined steps she 
took her way to Mr. Elmer’s residence. 

Mrs. Elmer was much surprised when told 
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that Mrs. Latimer was in the parlor wishing 
to see her, for Emily’s last cal] had not been 
returned, and the two ladies had hitherto been 
very ceremonious and formal in their inter- 
course with each other. Still more was she 
surprised when Emily recalled the first part of 
her stay in Melton, and humbly asked her 
pardon for the pain and trouble she had caused 
her. 

“TI have often,” she added, “reflected upon 
the wickedness of my thoughtless course toward 
you, but never fully realized it till now, when 
I find myself slandered and misrepresented, 
though I am conscious of none but the best 
intentions.” 

“You need not ask my pardon, Mrs. Lati- 
mer,” said Mrs. Elmer warmly. “ You were, I 
knew, young and thoughtless, and I never 
accused you of insincerity in your opposition 
to me. I knew you thought me tyrannical, 
and, indeed, as my own children grow older, 
and I find how much patience they require, I 
think myself it would have been better if I 
had commenced less sternly, though, as you 
say, I was conscious of none but the best in- 
tentions.” 

Emily sighed. 

“It is astonishing to me that you have suc- 
ceeded so well. How you could be so calm 
when people talked of you as they once did I 
can not understand. It sets me all in a flame.” 

Mrs. Elmer smiled. She well knew that 
Emily would never be patient as she had been 
under misrepresentation. 

“You may depend upon it I shall contradict 
these reports whenever I hear them,” she said. 

But her listener shook her head sadly. 

“You can not stop them. There is enough 


truth in them to color them, and that is all | concluded. 


that is needed.” 

“Tf I thought she would listen to me I 
would have a serious talk with Addie.” 

“QO, Mrs. Elmer, that would indeed be re- 
turning good for evil.” 

“TI should be most happy to do it if I 
thought it would really do good; but I am 
afraid I should not have much influence with 
her, she evidently avoids coming here.” 

“Yes, because she do n’t like Lucy. She 
wanted Clarence to marry some one else; and 
besides, Lucy’s gentleness is a constant reproach 
to her quick temper; but she has a wonderful 
respect for you. In fact, I believe every one 
has; you have an astonishing influence here.” 

Emily was right. Mrs. Elmer’s unusual 
talents gave her power and influence with most, 
and through her expostulations and calm rea- 
soning both Addie and Eva were prevailed upon 


| 
| 











to look upon their step-mother’s conduct in a 
very different light from that in which they 
had viewed it. A more loving spirit began to 
prevail in Mr. Latimer’s household. Pleasant 
discussions as to what had better be done were 
heard, and as time rolled on it became evident 
that Eva was gradually becoming less indolent 
and Addie less quick-tempered. Mr. Rodney 
was puzzled by the evidently amicable relations 
existing between Mrs. Latimer and Addie, and 
undertook to find out from his favorite Amy 
what it meant. 

“ How do you do, Miss Amy?” he said, stop- 
ping before Mr. Crosby’s steps, where she and 
Delia Crosby were busy talking about the 
merits of their respective dolls. 

“I’m well,” said Amy. “ Mr. Rodney, is n’t 
my dolly’s dress pirtyer than Delia’s?” 

“Why, I don’t know; it is very pretty, 
certainly. Where did she get it?” 

“ Addie made it for her.” 

“ Addie!” 

The young man was interested immediately. 

“Yes, and she made her a hoop skirt, too, 
and Delia’s dolly has n’t got any.” 

“ Addie must be very good to you.” 

“Yes, and I love her,” replied the child, as 
though she considered that was ample payment. 

“T thought you did n’t love her because she 
struck you?” 

“Yes, but she don’t do that any more, and 
mamma says I ought to love her dearly, ’cause 
she does so many fings for me.” 

That evening Amy repeated to Addie the 
conversation she had held with Mr. Rodney; 
but the child never thought of connecting her 
story with the beautiful color and happy smiles 
which played on her listener's cheeks as she 
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WHO KNOWS? 


BY LUFLLA CLARK. 


Fart not to speak the gentle word, 
No lost hour cometh back; 

Who knows how much some soul may need 
The tenderness you lack? 

Despise not even the lowliest soul, 
It feels our Father's care; 

Who knows in Christ's attendant train 
What glory it shall wear? 

Scorn not to do the humblest deed, 
The time for toil is brief; 

Who knows how soon the angel Death 
Will bring the glad relief? 

Lose not your trust, God loveth all, 
And heedeth all your ways; 

Who knows how soon your whispered prayer 
Will blossom into praise? 
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WHAT A BOY SAW AT MURFREESBORO.* | 


BY MARTHA M. THOMAS. 


HRISTMAS with its thoughts of home was 
The next morning the army began to 
move. Lieutenant B. had captured several 
horses from the rebels, one of which he pre- 
sented to John, who gave it to me, saying I 
could keep and use it if I did so in a legiti- 
mate way, provided my so doing involved little 
expense, and was no trouble to any but myself. 
The horse was a small black one, with a close- 
cut mane and tail, which gave him a bobbed 
appearance; but he went like the wind, was 
hardy and tough. I called him Lightfoot. 


over. 


Full of my acquisition I forgot John’s orders, | 


and several times during the morning, in my 
eagerness to display my new friend, ventured 
further in the advance than I shouid have 
done. Once was in the midst of General 
M’Cook’s Division, which had taken the Nolens- 
ville pike, when a smart skirmish took place, 
in which eight or ten men were killed. The 
whizzing of the bullets about my head quick- 


ened my recollection of John’s injunction to | 


keep near him, and I moved in his direction at 
a rapid rate. Our division had taken the Mur- 
freesboro road, while General Thomas’s was on 
the Franklin. 

The men were in excellent spirits, eager for 
the work, and sure they would rout the copper- 
heads long ere they reached Murfreesboro. 
There was a bitterness in their speech and 
action very different from the feeling displayed 
in the beginning at Bull Run. 

John’s company was in the rear of our bri- 
gade. The front was far ahead, and the con- 
stant firing heard from that point told of some 
sharp skirmishing. The men commented on 
this, and fought the cedars in the way to keep 
their hands in. One broad-shouldered six-footer 
from an Illinois prairie was particularly anxious 
to get along, and restive at the sound. Every 
now and then he gave his pantaloons an im- 
patient hitch and clutched his rifle with a more 
determined grasp. Evidently all his life he 
had been on his own hook, and restraint galled 
him. 

“Hear the cusses,” he would say as the 
sounds reached him. “Leftenant, can’t we git 
ahead ?” 

At one juncture when the firing was brisker 
he burst out, “I ’d like to have a hand in 
sending their souls a kiting.” 





* From the narrative of a boy going through the war 
with his brother. 


“You had better pray for them, they have 
wives and children at home,” said a middle- 
aged class-leader from Michigan or Wisconsin, 
who had fallen back and was trying to regain 
his place. 

“That ’s the best we know of them; no harm 
meant, it ’s my way of talking, only let’s git 
shut of them.” Then eyeing his rebuker from 
head to foot with a keen side glance— Maybe 
you ’re the chaplain, stranger? if so you’ve a 
mighty big contract on hand, praying for their 
souls while we punish their bodies; but you 
look as if you might be a fighting parson.” 

The road was bad, through forest and cedar- 
brakes, and our progress was slow. I wished 
to gallop on, but John would not permit it. 
Poor Frank Hanson was brought to the rear 
killed, as were also several others who were 
wounded. The men looked soberly after them 
as they were borne past, and struck up, “ Jor- 
dan is a hard road to travel.” Our corporal 
hurt his thigh, so that he could not walk. 
John offered him my horse, which he thank- 
fully accepted, and I bid adieu to Lightfoot 


| and took my place again in the ranks by John’s 


side. 

“You ’ll find Jordan indeed a hard road to 
travel, Captain Phil,” said Jones, slapping me 
on the shoulder as I fell in step before him. 
“To tell the truth, I am not sorry you had 
to resign your four-footed friend, Phil; he was 
likely to take you into trouble. I have been 
thinking for the last hour that permitting you 
to have him was not the most judicious thing 
I ever did,” was John’s remark. 

I sang loudly for a few moments to drown 
my disappointment, then in the excitement of 
the march forgot it. Very tired, that night I 
slept soundly. 

We were late next day taking to the road. 
In the evening reached Stewart’s Creek just in 
time to save the bridge, which had been set on 
fire. Here we bivouacked, and staid till Monday 
morning. All enjoyed the Sunday rest. I saw 
our Methodist and Illinois friend sitting on a 
log in close confab. I drew John’s attention 
to them. He said the prairie man’s name was 
Job Smith; he belonged to his company, and 
was a character; the other he did not know. 
John and I had a good talk on Sunday. I 
saw he was trying to prepare me for the worst. 
He took my Bible and wrote these verses in it: 


“Lowly and solemn be 
Thy children’s ety to thee, 
Father divine; 





A hymn of suppliant breath, 
Owning that life and death 
| Alike are thine. 
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Tremblers beside the grave, 
We call on thee to save, 
Father divine; 
Hear, hear our suppliant breath; 
Keep us in life and death | 
Thine, only thine.” | 


The next day we crossed the creek and con- 
tinued on the pike. There was sharp fighting 
on the front. In expectation of a general en- 
gagement, John ordered me to keep with the 
teams, so I fell to the rear. We were close on 
to Murfreesboro, in sight of their intrench- 
ments; could hear them plainly at night. 
Things looked serious, the men were earnest 
and expectant. 

The pioneers were engaged cutting roads 
through the cedars for the teams; all was bustle 
and preparation putting things in position for 
battle. I did not see John all day Tuesday. 
Slept at night on one of the wagons, and was 
roused in the morning long before it was light | 
with preparations for an attack. 

Anxious, restless, excited, my only thought 
was of John; he might be wounded, killed, I 
had not seen him for so many hours. It was 
necessary constantly to remind myself of his 
command and my promise to stay in the rear 
to keep from the advance. It was hard, very 
hard, when I saw boys but little-older than 
myself exultant in the thought of the conflict. 
I began to feel my brother had required too 
much of me. 

The roar of battle began. Word reached us 
that M’Cook’s Division had given way. Ere- 
long, crushing through the cedar-brakes, dash- | 
ing forward, came fugitives from that corps, 
two or three at first followed by numbers filled 
with consternation and alarm—the rebels were 
at their heels. The teamsters looked eagerly | 
into each other’s faces, hangers-on mounted | 
their horses, the guard adjusted their arms and 
waited expectantly, while the routed men passed 
on. 

A little while and a staff officer made his | 
appearance with an order. He was in a state 
of wild enthusiasm. General Rosecrans had 
stationed his forces between the track and the 
pike, massed his batteriez, the ranks had re- 
ceived the fugitives as they came, opened, let 
them through, and closed like veterans. The 
pursuing rebels, supposing they had the road 
clear to Nashville, were shooting them down 
like squirrels. Our massed batteries opened | 
upon them; they were struck with astonishment, 
paused, made an ineffectual resistance, wheeled— 
the tables were turned. 

While we rejoiced over this, told in hurried | 
sentences, a shower of bullets suddenly whizzed ! 








a 


|; Came over me. 


about our ears. The old, indescribable feeling 
I dodged, felt the next shot 
must certainly carry off an arm or a leg; then 
came the desperate conclusion I must stand up 
to it anyhow, and shame at the idea of feeling 


like a coward. A dashing, a clashing, another 


& 
volley, demands to surrender, and we were cap- 
tured. A party had come upon our rear—we 
were prisoners. With blank, astonished faces 
we recognized the fact. The rebels rummaged 
the wagons, jeered us, and claimed a complete 
victory over all our force. Time passed slowly. 
Another sudden discharge of musketry, confu- 
sion and strife—the teams were recaptured by 


| our men—we were free. 


News from the front told of disaster and a 
fearful loss of officers. Divisions had to fall back 
for want of ammunition. While we waited the 
turn of events, the men speculating on the re- 
sult, straining eyes and ears for information, or 
joking and telling little incidents of their recent 
capture, I tried to learn something concerning 
John by questioning any who would answer 
me. One said he was in the reserve, another 
thought him a prisoner, while a third knew his 
regiment was engaged—one statement contra- 
dicted the other. In a state of wearing uncer- 
tainty, feeling really ill from anxiety, I went 
aside and seated myself against a tree. 

I had been there but a very little while 
when I saw a squad of rebel cavalry dashing 
across some fields. They fired as they came, 
and in a few minutes were on us. Resistance 
was useless, they outnumbered the guard two 
to one. An officer with a bright red head of 


| hair commanded them. Riding up to a quarter- 


master, who shone in a new suit of clothes, he 
held a pistol to his head with “ Your hat, sir.” 
The cap was resigned. “ Your coat.” Slowly 
it was drawn off. “Your watch.” This de- 
mand produced a remonstrance, which was cut 
short by the rejoinder, “ Another word and I 
will blow your brains out;” so the watch fol- 
lowed the coat. “Your pantaloons.” Reluct- 


'antly and with an indescribable look the inex- 


pressibles came off amid shouts of laughter 
from the copperheads. “Your boots.” The 
chivalric Southron held one in his grasp, his 
hand outstretched for the other, when a yell 
from a group of teamsters and a whiz of balls 
from a little distance caused him to turn in his 
saddle—our friends were at the rescue, 

The quarter-master understood the state of 
things in a moment, and danced around in his 
drawers, vest, and stockings in a most ludicrous 
manner, brandishing his boot and shrieking 
franticly, “Shoot that red-headed scoundrel; 
shoot him, I say—down with the thief!” At- 
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tracted by his 
spurred to the rebel’s side, seized his horse’s 
rein, thrust a pistol in his face, and bade him 
surrender himself a prisoner. 
around the officer yielded his arms. 


seized a revolver from one near, and, holding it 
to the breast of the rebel, jerked out with spas- 
modic contortions—“ My cap,” “my coat,” “my 
watch,” “my pantaloons,” “my boots,” making 
him deliver them one by one, and jumping 
franticly at each piece as it was presented. 
The spectators were convulsed with laughter. 
The quarter-master shouldered his wardrobe 
and sought a more convenient space to dress 
in, muttering not very amiably the while, and 
the rebel officer was put under guard with the 
other prisoners. 

This game of capturing and recapturing was 
played so often during the day that in the 
evening one of the teamsters, in mortal terror, 
with downcast eyes, trembling limbs, and slow 
steps, dragging his snake after him, sought a 
sergeant and inquired which side he belonged 
to. When told he was still in the Federal 


”? «6 


service, he made his snake ring again as he | 


cracked it around his head and went off re- 
joicing. 

Various and contradictory were the reports of 
the conflict which reached us. Prisoners were 
sent back, ambulances arrived with the wounded. 
At one time they told us our artillery was all 
captured, at another that we were driving all 
before us. Night, however, came at last, and 
with it the certainty that our forces had not 
been driven back, but occupied nearly the same 
ground, but there was mention of fearful loss 
in officers and men. 

“A pretty figure we ’ll cut in an official re- 
port,” said one of M’Cook’s men. 

“The truth is,” said another, talking to a 
group, “we were whipped, but General Rose- 
crans did not know he was whipped and he 
would not stay whipped.” 

I could hear nothing of John; it was the 
first time since the beginning of the war that 
we had been separated for so long a time. In 
a state of utter exhaustion I lay down and 
slept soundly. 

An order came the next morning for the 
train to advance, which it did. I heard of 
John, he was ahead. Toward evening I reached 
him. He hugged me close when we met, say- 
ing, “ Thank God, Phil, we are safe after such 
a terrible day.” 

John was on duty near the river, and sent 
me to a less exposed position. There was some 
fighting, but it did not amount to much. 


mad gestures, a stout trooper | 


REPOSITORY. 





The next day there was a terrible conflict; 
General Crittenden’s Corps was engaged. The 


firing was deafening; the dead lay in heaps. 


With one glance | 
Springing | 
forward like a tiger-cat, the quarter-master | 








The enemy was driven back almost to Mur- 
freesboro. Part of the forces crossed the river 
in the rain, mud, and darkness and occupied 
the hights. Amid all this blood and slaughter 
I was thankful and happy as I lay that night 
beside John in our bed of mud, with no shelter 
from the rain which fell steadily, for my all 
was unharmed and near me. John was almost 
exhausted, but he talked to me before we slept, 
told me something of the battle. 

“If I did not know it was for God and the 
right, Phil, I could not stand it,” he said in 
conclusion, 

I was wakeful and restless, and lay for a 
long time watching the camp-fires gleaming on 
the darkness; the forms that moved athwart 
them appeared like demons in the lurid light. 
It brought to mind Dante’s Hell, which John 
had me read to him the Winter before. I 
thought over every thing—our father, our mother. 
I could feel their presence almost. How their 
spirits must rejoice over John! Lieutenant G.’s 
words came to me in speaking of him after 
Bull Run—“ A Christian soldier, doing his duty 
for God and his country.” How my heart 
swelled and the tears came as John snored 
beside me! 

Not far from us lay an officer with his feet 
to the fire. He arose in the night to kick the 
brands together. A voice from the mud at a 
little distance hailed him as he stood in the 
light— 

“Halloo, Tom, is that you?” 

“Why, yes, Jim; were you in the fight?” 

“No; the rascals captured my ammunition- 
train; my horse’s legs saved me.” 

“Heard from home lately?” 

“ About a fortnight since; were all well.” 

“Tt ’s a little damp.” 

“Slightly.” 

They sought the earth again. They were 
brothers, and it was the first time they had 
met for more than eighteen months, 

On Saturday it was dark, gloomy, and rainy— 
a dreadful day. The men appeared serious and 
depressed, notwithstanding their victory. There 
was a sharp contest up the Murfreesboro road. 


| The rain and the state of the earth made it 


almost impossible to move. The pickets were 
firing all day; two of John’s company were 
wounded while on that duty. 

On Sunday parties went out to bury the 
dead. Johr accompanied them, and I went 
with him over the ground. The sight was hor- 
rible; several times I felt myself growing faint 
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and sick. At one point, where a shell had | my soul loose before I git a chance, why, some 


burst amid a group of Confederates, killing a 


half dozen of them at once, their bodies were | 


mingled in one indistinguishable mass. You 
could only tell the number of individuals who 
had there met their fate by counting the 
limbs. My head swam, I lost my balance and 
fell rather than sat down upon the earth, and 
covered my face with my hand till the feeling 
passed. 

Our men had an antipathy to being handled 
by the rebels after death. “Do n’t let them 
put me underground,” you would hear them 
say, speaking of the chances of their being 
killed. Passing a spot where the carnage had 
been greatest, we saw a man near some bushes 
stooping over another and trying to raise him. 
We drew near, and found it was Job Smith, 
and the person he was trying to aid was the 
one they called the “class-leader,” and he was 
dead. Job turned as he heard us. 

“He ’s gone where they dar’n’t show their 
faces. You'll just help me to put the earth 
over him, won’t you? He had a mighty soul.” 
He raised himself and wiped his face with his 
I saw his right arm was in a sling and 
bandaged. “You see I got hurt. I had kind 
of taken a liking to him there. He told me 
his history—how he was wild in his youth, 
but he got converted at a big meeting, where 
the Lord made his presence known amid the 
prayers and the psalms—how he married and 
had five children. Then the war came, and he 
thought he must come and fight these— I 
speak hard,” he lowered his voice and checked 
himself, “but I mean no harm. Well, the wife 
and children tugged at his heart-strings; he 
did not know what to do, so he prayed on it— 
and he came. He warn’t dead when I found 
him; he pinted to his mouth, was parched for 
water. He had laid here since Wednesday with 
all the rain on him, just dragged himself to 
this clump. It’s wonderful how wounded men 
will try to get to any stump or stick near, as 
though there was shelter in it.” Job wiped 
his face again. “‘I ’ve tried to do my duty. 
It’s a righteous cause. Be true to it, friend, 
fight on and trust in God’s mercy.’ These were 
his last words.” Job paused a moment. “I 
ain’t of much account in this fix”—he touched 
his erm—‘“but I ’ll give any man a month’s 
pay who ’ll help me to put him decent under- 
ground.” 

They dug his grave where he lay. Job took 
his watch, memorandum-book, and some other 
things from his pockets for his wife. 

“TI promised to see she got these, and to tell 


sleeve, 


| 








comrade who writes a better fist than I do 
will let her know about it,” he said, as, stoop- 
ing over the dead man, he sawed a lock of his 
iron-gray hair from his head with his pocket 
knife and laid it reverently between the leaves 
of the book. 

The dead lay in all conceivable positions; 
most of them had quiet, serene faces, as though 
they had died with their heads upon their 
mother’s breasts. We saw in one place the 
gray locks of a man of sixty dabbling in the 
same pool with the fair curls of a boy of eight- 
een, and both wore a smile. Yet there were 
many who had died hard, whose faces were yet 
distorted and drawn, even in the peace of 
death. I had seen enough. Fatigue, excite- 
ment, and fasting—for I had been unable to 
eat any breakfast with the sight of so much 
biood and the horrors of that battle-field—over- 
came me—lI fainted. 

I was lying by the camp-fire in the evening 
when our corporal came up. 

“Much obliged for your horse, Captain Phil; 
but I do not think I shall want to borrow him 
again, he liked to have been the death of me.” 

“How?” 

“T.had crossed some fields, and, coming to a 
house which stood in an out-of-the-way locality, 
stopped for a drink. In answer to my ‘halloo’ 
a couple of little niggers made their appearance. 
One of them exclaimed, as soon as he caught 
sight of me, ‘Golly, Jake, here’s one of Linkin’s 
soldiers on massa’s bob-tailed black.’ Almost 
at the same moment the door of the house 
opened, and two rebel soldiers presented them- 
selves; both fired, but by good luck neither of 
them hit me. I put spurs to bob-tail, and they 
mounted horses, which must have been hidden 
in the rear of the house, and after me. We 
had a hard ride, but I had the advantage. 
Reaching a clump of trees I kept their shelter 
while I gave them a volley. One of them was 
hit in the shoulder and stopped; the other came 
on, sending a bullet through my hat and show- 
ering patches of mud on me; but his horse 
stumbled in the plowed ground and nearly 
threw him, and when I reached the road and 
looked behind he had turned back.” 

A private, who lay near and heard this, 
laughed, and said, “ Not long ago we were out 
after horses and came to that very house. We 
seized that black, and I was leading him away 
when a very pretty girl made her appearance, 
and, going up to the animal, threw her arms 
around its neck, caressed and patted it as 
though it bad been a human, cried, and begged 


her to trust in God. If the copperheads let ! the officer in command not to take ‘her horse— 
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her own riding-horse, given her by her father; 
no one ever mounted him but herself. She had 
him so long it would distress her dreadfully to 
part with him.’ The lieutenant was not tear- 
proof; he could not stand it; ordered me to let 
the horse go. She seized its bridle, bowed, 
smiled, and was profuse in her thanks, but there 
was a wicked gleam in her eye as we rode off. 
The very next day, in a skirmish, Lieutenant B. 
captured that horse and its rider, as ugly a cus- 
tomer in the way of a rebel as you would wish 
to see.” 

The enemy had evacuated Murfreesboro; our 
cavalry were in pursuit. The infantry did not 
move; we had lost such a number of horses 


battle-ground. The business of the hour now 
was caring for the wounded and burying the 
dead. So ended our week of battles. 


—-< _— 


THOU FINDER OF FLAWS. 


BY AMANDA T. JONES, 


My friend and my critic—the finder of flaws— 

Said, “ One thing thou lackest, thou lover of rhyme, 
Without which, however thou cravest applause, 

Thou wilt kindle no heart in the winter of time. 


We feel that the rhymer, whatever her mood, 
Loving no bright ideal, is weak and unwise.” 
Interpreted this way, what wonder I stood 


Assenting with laughter and mocking replies? 


“ Ay, this thing is lacking! I kindle no heart; 
Enshrine no ideal whence Love borrows light; 
In the cave where I dwell there I practice my art, 
And call for applause on the spirits of night. 


What need of ideals? deceptive they shine; 
Their ethereal substance no law can coerce; 

May they merge in the real? Nay, we can not divine! 
I write—that suffices the lover of verse.” 


But afterward, being in solitude moved— 
Perplexed with effect, but divining its cause— 
I said to myself that perhaps it behooved 
I should truly respond to the finder of flaws. 


Legi cali pareo; and who could do more? 
Know thou, O my critic, the priestess of old, 

When she sang her low chant at the temple’s broad door, 
Brought not forth her god to the gaze of the bold. 


But suppose they had said, “ Here is nothing divine! 
The songs of the priestess are weak and unwise.” 
What matter! when hourly she knelt at the shrine 
Where Hermes, the bright, taught the lore of the 
skies. 


Very low are my songs at the door of my heart; 
Of the pure alone crave I the boon of applause; 

Still weak and unwise let me practice my art— 
Deum decet me legere, thou finder of flaws! 





' 





that it crippled us; the artillery could not be 
forwarded; heaps of carcasses cumbered the | 


| 





TOO LATE, 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 
I HELD her hand at the garden gate, 
And looked in the depths of her calm, gray eyes 
While the words just trembled upon my lips 
That should tell her my love without disguise. 


But a bird flew out of a tree close by— 
A brown-winged bird that was calling its mate— 
And Laura said, as she turned to go, 


” 


“What a foolish bird to be flying so late! 
“Laura,” I said, and she paused again— 
Sut over the pathway a shadow fell— 
And her brother walked slow through the garden gate, 
And coolly said, “I hope you are well.” 
Just then the moon rose o’er the brow of the hill, 
And showered with her light the place where we stood, 
Whiie the troubled note of a whip-poor-will 
Came up from the depths of the distant wood. 
The fire-flies flashed through the waving grass— 
A bat wheeled slow through the sultry air, 
As I thought “at last I will tell her all,” 
When Laura remarked that the evening was fair. 
‘‘Good-night,” and I was left standing alone; 
But her light steps rang in my brain like a bell— 
Though I silenced my heart by repeating o'er, 
“ To-morrow—io-morrow will do as well.” 
The moon looked out from a cloudy sky— 
A bird in the dark was mourning his mate, 
And the winds of October were blowing high 
As I stood with Laura again at the gate. 
Then my heart spoke out. and my lips with my heart, 
And my love and my hope I told her free; 
But she listened like one in a dream, for, alas! 
Another had won her away from me. 


——_-c >So 


THERE ARE SOME THOUGHTS. 


BY MERIBA A. BABCOCK. 


THERE are some thoughts we may not speak, 
Down deep they lie within the soul, 

As shadows ‘neath the water sleep, 
But never to the surface roll. 


There are some thoughts we can not speak, 
In vain we seek to call them forth, 

For strongest words are still so weak 
That language seems of little worth. 


There are some thoughts we dare not speak, 
Dark, o’er the heart their shades are cast; 
Some bitter mem’ries which we keep 
Sealed, sacred to the silent past. 


There are some thoughts which, could we speak, 
What canker spots would bare the brain! 

A few brief words in whispers weak, 
Might bring life’s sunshine back again! 


Nay, ask it not—the palsied tongue 
Refuses now to act its part; 

Live on—a few more years agone, 
And palsied too shall be the heart. 
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SERMONS FROM UNDER AN UMBRELLA. | 


BY THRACE TALMON. 


NUMBER I. 


HAVE a custom when it rains or snows of 

going out under an umbrella to some temple 
of nature, where I receive such instruction as 
the Author of all things is so beneficent as to 
furnish me. You have heard of “sermons in 
stones, and books in the running brooks,” so 
that the idea of sermons, vouchsafed under the 
aforementioned circumstances is sufficiently prec- 
edented to be no novelty. Although I pay 
somewhat dearly for this privilege, I can not 
forego it, preferring the sacrifice of comfort to 
the staying quietly within doors, exposed to 
those influences which storms are rumored to 
bring with their beating against the window- 
panes and roaring about the chimneys. The 
walk in the rain or snow revives the whole sys- 
tem of activities and quickens industrious im- 
pulses. You strike at once into a new sensation, 
which is a kind of pursuit of good in the face 
of continuous opposition, and overcoming that 
opposition by good-will. You love the storm 
and it graduelly yields to you, or, in stricter 
logic, you become reconciled to it. By and by 
you begin to comprehend the enthusiasm of 
practical meteorologists. Dr. Hutton, who was 
the first to afford the solution of the problem 
of the production of rain, you count as a favor- 
ite, and you wish you could, with Humboldt, 
have seen the red snow fall in South America. 

Your good angel reminds you of the analogy 
between this and the storm of adversity. In 
both you can not “stand from under.” It must 





and will descend. It is perilous to tarry with 
ease by the way. You have only to “go for- 
ward” according to the word of the Lord to | 
the journeying Israelites. In both storms there 
are, however, divine alleviations. The umbrella 
is a merciful provision partially to protect from 
the adverse elements. The word derived from | 
umbra, a shade, signifies a great deal when used | 
in connection with the storms of life. “ Hide | 
me under the shadow of thy wings,” said the | 
afflicted Psalmist. And the consolation of Isaiah | 
was, “In the shadow of his hand hath he hid 
’ Poorly provided are we if we have no 
But under all con- 


” 


me.’ 
such intercepting shadow. 


ditions of contending with the storm, we may | 


remember that were there no darkened days, 
we could not appreciate the light of golden 
weather; and the qualities demanded for real 
use, in adversity, would stand no chance for 
development in uninterrupted prosperity. 

I do not choose my text for these sermons 


| seasons of the year? 
| greeting—the greeting that filled your heart 
| with a pleasure which no other sensation can 


under an umbrella with design aforethought, 
but let it quietly glide into my thought in the 
most easy and natural manner, as also the 
“heads” and amplification. Thus I sometimes 
win, in an unlooked-for way, the central idea 
around which other ideas revolve during a walk 
in a storm. “Dry light is ever the best,” said 
Heraclitus enigmatically, of which Lord Bacon 
tried to find a solution in the wisdom of divest- 
ing ourselves of our own prejudices by commu- 
nication with friends. For myself dry light is 
not most favorable for reflection; but these 
words are not my text. That came in this wise. 
As I was descending from a grand hill with a 
prospect, contrasting the likeness of the view 
of distant spires in the mist to the masts of tall 
ships in a harbor, a human figure crossed my 
vision, not far removed. It was not a great 
personage, physically or socially; yet it was the 
son of a king. Possibly you think it was the 
lost heir of the throne of France. No! his heir- 
cnip pertains to a higher kingdom than any of 
earth. I had missed speaking to the humble 
wood-cutter, who is too poor to own even an 
umbrella and soon expects to remove to the 
alms-house; but I had missed a blessing. Ever 
is his heart so full of devotion to God, that you 
can not meet him without it overflows. His 
kingdom is not of this world. And so the part- 
ing injunction of the beloved disciple in his third 
Epistle fell on my heart in harmony with the 
drops on my umbrella, “Greet the friends by 
name.” 

As I walk beside the majestic forest-trees of 
oak and chestnut, and the lesser but more sym- 
metrical ones of pine and hemlock, they seem 
to greet me as old friends, and I fall to musing 
on the first “head” of my text; namely, greet- 
ings. Had you, in childhood, a grandfather's 
house to visit on Thanksgiving and other precious 
If so, you remember the 


displace. The very bow on the apex of your 
dear grandmother’s cap nodded a smiling word 
of welcome. And grandfather’s “ How tall you 
have grown, child!” eclipsed every encomium 
you have heard since. You hardly knew your- 
self in such a joyful countenance as the bright 
brass-headed andirons of the old fireplace re- 
flected back to your astonished vision. That 
was at the beginning. 

As life came on apace you became aware of 
the pleasure of greeting those who were knit to 
your heart by ties of Christian and social friend- 
ship. To the loving soul this pleasure is so 
delightful you miss its presence with many 
thoughts, some of which are sad. Various are 
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the styles of greeting. Some persons meet you 
in the spirit of the word, which is to make 


great or to bless; other persons imply the op- | 
| of one who greets all gentlemen and the major- 
| ity of ladies with, “ How are you?” 
| are not so well the nearer you approach the 


posite spirit and seem to endeavor little things. 
Pope Benedict XIII prescribed this form of 
greeting, “ Praised be the Lord ;” to which was 
answered, “Forever, amen.” There are those 
whose manner reminds you of a military salute, 
the discharge of cannon, which communicates a 
kind of shock to delicate sensibilities. There is 
the common, cordial, plain greeting, of which 
the English miner’s is a type—‘“ Good luck to 
you.” The Franks are said to have pulled out 
a hair from the head and presented it to the 
person saluted. The Turk crosses his hands, 
places them upon his breast, and bows. In 
China, friends who meet after a long separation 
exclaim words which signify, “ Has all passed 
happily?” Some negro nations snap their fingers ; 
the Indian howls, and the Friendly Islanders 
touch noses. The most beautiful greeting of all 
is that of the Arabians and ancient Jews— 
“Peace be with you,” to which is returned— 
“With you be peace.” 

There are persons whom I would greet as I 
do this gigantic old tree, which has outlived the 
storms of centuries. I read the record of its 
gnarled trunk with awe. Its roots extend be- 
yond my just estimation. How many living 
creatures have sought shelter in its branches, 
and the freighted storms have brought it news 
of ages! As the wind comes roaring down from 
the north-east, it listens, then groans a prolonged 
amen, like a voice in the distant thunder. Its 
huge arms wave to and fro, bringing an increased 
shower of drops on my umbrella. Afar off 
through the forest I hear the harmonious bass, 
“Bless the Lord,” to which this tree responds, 
“For his mercy endureth forever.” I am struck 
with this worship, and feel like falling on my 
face for reverence. There are persons who cor- 
respond to this old oak. ‘“ Long experience hath 
made them sage.” Their characters are wrought 
’ into stable uses, and their memories live like 
the largest oaks which go to build navies, and 
churches, and panneled doors of lofty places. I 
bethink me of one this moment, whom I met 
for the last time on a similar rainy afternoon. 
A blessing was in his greeting. His impressive 
words rained power and goodness as he talked 
of old friends—of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, John 


Randolph, and others with whom he had been | 
associated. How much more was he impressive | 


when he bowed his tall figure, crowned with 
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| . . . 
greeting was tearful in its tenderness, and her 


words were wafted in sighs. This vigorous 
chestnut, with its last year’s burs, reminds me 


But you 


burs half hidden under the bed of brown leaves. 
The squirrels—red, gray, and flying—run riot 
over its branches, and they nod at you as much 
as to say, “ Many a time have we had in this 
tree, and you can’t catch us either.” 

There are greetings where their voice is not 
heard. What a greeting was that when Christ 
turned and looked on Peter! How have the 
martyrs of the Christian faith thus greeted their 
accusers in the halls of inquisition and judg- 
ment! Can you forget the greeting of that 
dying beloved one, when summoned for the last 
parting of earth—the speechless address—the 
language of the eye! There are greetings, it 
may be for us, before we are quite disrobed of 
mortality. The dying have borne witness to 
these, as, just before going hence, they have 
looked upward, and, like Stephen, beheld within 
the vail their Savicr, or a dear father or mother, 
or some other who had gone before. We knew 
of a little child who, in the dying moments, 
pointed upward, exclaiming rapturously, and 
thus was she buried with the finger of the little 
hand indicating the glories which are to be 
revealed. 

We pass on down the border of the wood 
which is wrought with tangles of lovely vegeta- 
tion till we come to a murmurous brook. This 
rain has swollen it to a pretending stream, and 
the stones which used to remind me of the 
“Indian wires” on the Connecticut, are now 
nearly hidden by the rushing water. Shall I 
return by another way, or shall I attempt to 
cross as best I may? Ah, here is a stick by the 
water’s bank which I will use to aid me. It is 
good, firm, serviceable. Often have I seen this 
stick lying here, but never before deemed it 
worth a second glimpse. Now I prove it a true 
friend. And this brings me to my second head— 
“The friends.” 

How much of worth and sweetness is done 
up in this idea of “the friends!’ Had it not 
been for the good taste of Pythagoras, the 
founder of what has ever since been termed 
philosophy, we should have had only wisdom. 
He preferred to be styled a friend, or lover of 
wisdom, and so philosophy, derived from two 


| Greek words, signifying friend and wisdom, im- 


the frost of nearly four score years, and prayed | plies much more than abstract mental specula- 


with the humility of a child! 


I remember another whom I liken to this | 
Her | of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. As I 


evergreen—graceful, fragrant, beautiful. 


tion. It means a friendship for the wise. The 
truly wise must be the good also; for the fear 
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walk here by this little river, I am reminded 
too of the eldest of the Titans who was the 
father of rivers, and who was also called the 
father of wisdom. There is wisdom to be gath- 
ered beside all waters, the brook as well as the 
vast body called from Oceanus. The rain-drops 
fall on the surface and disappear, like the words 
which fall on our ears and mingle with our 
thought. How careful should we be of such 
additions to our life-current! 

Who are these friends whom the sacred writer 
enjoins us to greet? Are they those whom your 
interest selects as available capital in the econ- 
omy of life? Are they the choice favorites of 
your fastidious taste? Do they think precisely 
as you do in all things? “Do good unto all 
men, but especially those of the household of 
faith.” Pass not by with indifference the hum- 
blest stick lying in your path. That stick may 
yet prove an indispensable friend in time of 
extremity. ‘“ Why are you so careful to speak 
to every body whom you meet, no matter how 
rough in appearance?” asked a youth of an aged 
citizen in a flourishing village. “I can not af- 
ford to do less,” was the reply. “How so?” 
persisted the young man, “you who are the 
wealthiest and most powerful man of this vi- 
cinity surely need no favors.” “The blessing, 
the blessing,” said the old man reverently; 
“when I speak to a humble man, I speak to 
Christ, who answers me in a way I would not 
miss.” 

When Levi, the publican, became a disciple 
of Christ, he made a feast for him and the dis- 
ciples, at which also many publicans were pres- 
ent. Christ was not afraid to eat with these 
people who were offensive in the regard of his 
Pharisaical censors. He treated them as friends— 
a model of wisdom for all who would win 
souls. “The friends” should by all means in- 
clude those eccentric, out-of-the-way individuals 
who are not likely to be reckoned most prom- 
ising for love or friendship. Rare things never 
lie in the highway unless they have been lost. 
It is worth more than you or I can ever com- 
pute to search even on forbidding and stony 
ground for minerals, among which there may be 
a diamond. So also should “the friends” in- 
clude the children. Have you no faculty for 
these processes of amenity? Then create one 
by mechanism till the graft shall become natural 
to the tree. Straight lines are never so beauti- 
ful as curved ones, of which fact in nature Ho- 
garth took immortal advantage in art. Neither 
are those people lovely and powerful who will 
not bend to the odd person or the child. Geol- 
ogists know orthite because it occurs in straight 
layers in other rock, and from this circumstance 


gave it a name derived from the Greek word 
which means straight. Who would be known 
among men and women as a straight layer of 
rock imbedded in feldspar? The overtures of 
the sublimest musical compositions contain ini- 
tial splendrous glimpses of the glorious things 
in reserve; so children who are to make real 
men and women betray embryonic revelations to 
those whose ear is finely organized. 

Have you an enemy? Greet him as a friend 
in your heart, if the opportunity of actual con- 
tact is denied, and the birds of the air will carry 
the news. Love conquers all things, for it is 
of God. Love sees all things in the light, while 
hate abideth in darkness. “What good thing 
will you have me give you?” asked Alexander 
of the tub-philosopher. “Nothing, only that 
you stand from between me and the sun,” was 
the reply. In this was more than the obvious 
wish. So should we desire to have all obstacles, 
and all temptations of earthly good, removed 
from between us and the light of God, which is 
pure love. “This is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” Faith which 
worketh by love overcometh all opposition, soon 
or late. But if we have wronged any, we must 
not expect to retain him as a friend unless we 
seek to make restitution, at least so it is with 
the majority of the world. There are those who 
have become so closely assimilated to Christ 
that their forgiveness is a free gift. 

Above all should we remember those friends 
who are in adversity. Pass them not as you 
would a gravestone with a defaced inscription, 
nor yet on the other side for fear of finding it 
your duty to give assistance. God will call you 
to do nothing for others which is out of your 
power. If he has something for you to do for 
an afflicted one, he will help you do it; so do 
not try to get out of it. Remember also that 
“you are in the flesh,’ and believe with the 
ancient who counted no man exempt from mis- 
ery so long as he was in this world. 

Strangers within our gate will every true soul 
reckon among “ the friends” who merit apostolic 
greeting. Our gate means our scope of action 
and interest, whether it be the place of our resi- 
dence, the place of our habitual public worship, 
or other place in which we have a part and lot. 
How can you, Christian fathers, build up a 
Church or keep it built if already so, if you for- 
get these? Besides, it is a duty of pure love 
in the name of the God you serve. We all 
recall some time in our lives when we were a 
stranger in a strange land. Our hearts were 
cold for the want of the friendship of the tried 
and true. We sat among those who knew us 
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| 
palms standing amid the sea of life, toward | stone a new name written, which no man know- 


which we wafted sighs. The familiar house of 
God, the good old faces, and the warm grasp 
of kindly hands all came up along the coast of 
memory, which the misty grief could not hide. 
Then, when our heart was full of thoughts like 
these, to have a rose-leaf of new friendship 
gently dropped thereon—a kind greeting in 
which was a kinder heart, was indeed something 
for which to bless God. 

We come next along the side of a ledge. The 
rain drips down between the rocks, freshening 
the tufts of moss and helping forward the beau- 
tiful vegetation which comes with the Spring. 
The rock speaks to us of stability and founda- 
tion truths. Yet let no one despair, if by nature 
he is most like Reuben, “unstable as water.” 
The grace of God is exactly adapted to change, 
to convert, to turn from nature into the image 
of Him whom we would serve. Peter was natu- 
rally unstable. It took much grace, many sore 
conflicts to bring his faith to the standard of his 
Master. Yet he triumphed so that he was hon- 
ored as a rock in the spiritual kingdom on earth. 
“Simon, Simon,” said the Lord, “ behold Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you 
as wheat. But I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not.” 

How impressive was this address of “Simon, 
Simon!” This brings me to my third head of 
“By name.” Greet the friends by name. We 
set home a truth when we are wisely direct, not 
unwisely personal. There is individual good 
applied in direct appeal with the judicious at- 
tempt to benefit. The most powerful public 
speakers have spoken as though every hearer 
were addressed, and not “my audience” in gen- 
eral. When the word of the Lord was precious 
a great event transpired in the temple where 
the ark was. A child received direct communi- 
cation from the Most High. 1t was transmitted 
most probably by an angel, as we say the sun 
comes to us when a ray from the sun is actually 
present. Yet that ray is a part of the orb of 
light and heat, and absorbed back to its origin 
when its mission is executed. He did not say 
“young servant” or “my child,” but “Samuel, 
Samuel, Samuel,” even the third time. 

Reader! have you never heard your name 
spoken by this same voice? Have you listened 
reverently and obediently? When that tempta- 
tion to your most easily-besetting sin has come 
to you with its powerful fascination, did you 
not hear the voice of God calling you by name? 
Or, thought you it was Eli who spoke and re- 
turned to your slumbers? “To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, 
and will give him a white stone, and in the 





| 
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eth, saving he that receiveth it.” If we over- 
come, how inexpressibly glorious, when all is 
over of the earthly conflict, to be called by the 
Lord by his new name, as one in obedience to 
a messenger emergeth from some vast pile 
wherein the thousand wheels of action revolve 
with almost stunning effect into the green pas- 
tures and beside the still waters, yet infinitely 
more beautiful, because it is heaven! 

Dear reader! your name will be called, and 
you will hear the summons to go hence to be 
here no more. Death must greet you by name. 
Then be ye also ready, that Christ may welcome 
you as one of his friends. 


_ oC Coe 


EASTERN PARABLE. 

MAN was traveling in Syria leading his 

camel by the bridle. Suddenly the animal 
is seized with a panic of fear—he raises himself 
with impetuosity, foams and bounds in a man- 
ner so horrible that his master abandons him in 
anguish and tries to save himself. He perceived 
at some distance from the road a deep stream, 
and as he still heard the fearful neighings of 
the camel, he sought a refuge there and fell 
over the precipice. But a shrub held him up. 
He clung to it with both hands, and cast on 
every side his anxious eyes. Above him is the 
terrible camel, of which he does not lose sight 
for a moment. In the abyss below is a dragon 
who opens his monstrous jaws, and seems wait- 
ing to devour him. At the side of him he per- 
ceives two mice, one white, the other black, 
who gnaw in turn at the root of the shrub, 
which serves him for a support. The unfortu- 
nate man remains there, frozen with terror, and 
seeing no retreat, no means of safety. Sud- 
denly, on a little branch of his shrub, he dis- 
covers some fruit. At that moment he ceases 
to observe the rage of the camel, the jaws of 
the dragon, the frightful activity of the mice. 
He reaches out his hand toward the fruit, he 
gathers it, and in the sweet taste forgets his 
fears and his dangers. 

Do you ask who is this madman who can for- 
get so quickly a mortal peril? Learn then, friend, 
this man is thyself. The dragon of the stream 
is the ever-open abyss of death. The camel 
represents the sorrows of life. The two mice 
who are gnawing at the roots of the shrub are 
day and night, and in this situation the fruit 
of pleasure attracts you. 
ties of life, the threatenings of death, the rapid 
succession of day and night, to seek the plant 
of voluptuousness, on the borders of the tomb. 


You forget the anxie- — 
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| painted his face, curled his hair, wore a laurel 
crown to cover his bald pate, and for her love 
besides was ready to run mad.” It was the 
opinion of Plotinus that love is derived from 
sight. One of the ancient writers called the 


EYE-TALICS. 





“The glance is natural magic. We look into the 
eyes to know if this other form is another self, and 











the eyes will not lie, but make a faithful confession 
what inhabitant is there. The revelations are some- 
times terrific. The confession of a low, usurping devil 
is there made, and the observer shall seem to feel the 
stirring of owls, and bats, and horned hoofs where he 
looked for innocence and simplicity.’-—EMERSON. 


r is a well-known fact that, through the 
organ of vision, one mind can express its 


thought, its feeling, its purpose, its energy, or | 


its fire, if it has any—can virtually shoot forth 
some effluence of either of these, and thus 
directly exert power on another mind. This 
fact has, unquestionably, been familiar to men 
in all historic times. Do you think the simple 
statement of it would have surprised Jacob or 
the two daughters of Laban? Do you think it 
would have surprised Boaz or Ruth, Menelaus 
or Helen, Swift or Stella? Believe me, ocular 
expression is something that has been under- 
stood ever since love has been a power in this 
world. And yet little has been said of it in 
any books save the books of poets, and all that 
has been said of it in these seems, indeed, to 
have made no great impression. Emerson, in 
his “Conduct of Life,” has given a page or two 


to the subject, and, according to his habit, he | 


has said as much as he could in a little space. 
There are also two modern prose authors of 
English fame who deserve honor for not letting 
this matter utterly escape their attention. I 
refer to Lord Bacon and quaint old Robert 
Burton. The former tells us that there are 
two affections which tend especially to draw 
the spirits into the eyes, and they are love and 
envy. “The aspects,” says he, “which procure 
love are not gazings but sudden glances and 
dartings of the eye.” He teaches that envy 
emits some malign and poisonous spirit which 
takes hold of the spirit of another, and is of 
greatest force when the cast of the eye is 
oblique. 

But look at some of the striking instances 
and testimonies which Burton gives in respect 
to the effectiveness of ocular expression. There 
was Stratocles, a blear-eyed old physician, who 
had been a woman-hater all his life and a bit- 
ter persecutor of the whole sex. Wherever he 
went he mocked them in vile terms. 


celestial and divine look of Myrilla, the daugh- 
ter of Anticles, the gardener—that smirking 
wench—that he shaved off his bushy beard, 





“Yet | 
this old doting fool was taken at last with that | 





eyes the “harbingers of love,” and another 
called them the “hooks of love.” The mistress 
of Philostratus Lemnius had such power over 
him by her basilisk eyes that he once exclaimed 
to her, “ What a tyranny, what a penetration 
of bodies is this!” Suetonius says the eyes of 
Augustus Cesar had such brightness they com- 
pelled spectators to look off; indeed, spectators 
could no more endure them than they could the 
sunbeams. Euryalus and Lucretia became mu- 
tually enamored by the eye, and were thus pre- 
pared to entertain each other before they had 
interchanged a word. And of the Thracian 
Rodolphe it is stated by Calisiris that if she 
had but looked on any one she would almost 
have bewitched him in spite of all his power 
to resisi her. 

But let me come to the eye-talics. By these 
I mean certain general suggestive propositions 
concerning the visual organ. And first, please 
observe that the human eye muy very properly 
still be regarded as an interesting field for ex- 
ploration. This origin has never yet been 
studied as fully as it may be. It affords phe- 
nomena which remain unexplained and unsim- 
plified. Men of science have, it is true, noticed 
these strange ocular exhibitions, but they have 
given little more than a fair record of them. 
Take, for instance, the fact that pressure on the 
ball of the eve just back of the cornea when 
the eyelids are closed will produce brilliant 
circular images. By making the pressure rapidly 
at several points in succession there will seem 
to be wheels within wheels playing in the 
whole interior of the eye. Now this is surely 
a singular fact. Before learning it by experi- 
ence a person might be inclined to question its 
verity. He would, perhaps, hardly be ready 
to believe that the eye can see real images 
when it is shut to all external objects. But it 
is the work of only a moment to become per- 
fectly satisfied in respect to the reality of the 
fact itself. The organ of vision may be so 
pressed with the finger that it will seem to be 
a room, a sort of dimly-lighted parlor, where a 
dark-blue globe, having rings of brightness like 
the ring which runs round the planet Saturn, 
is moving from side to side. And what is the 
explanation of this phenomena? Where is it 
given? For myself, I do not remember to have 
seen it any where. 

But take another curious fact in respect to 
the visual organ. I refer to what Thomas De 
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Quincey calls the “creative state of the eye.”* | 


If you turn to the ninety-fifth page of his 


“Confessions of an English Opium-Fater,” you | 


will there find his characteristic observations on 
this strange state of the organ of vision. Un- 
der the influence of the drug he experienced “a 
reawaking of a state of eye generally incident,” 
as he says, “to childhood or exalted states of 
irritability.” He mentions the fact that “many 
children, perhaps most, have a power of paint- 
ing, as it were, upon the darkness all sorts of 
phantoms.” While in some the power is only 
a mechanic affection of the eye, in others it is 
connected with the will, so that the phantoms 
can be dismissed or summoned at pleasure. A 
child, when once questioned by him on the 
matter, said, “I can tell them to go and they 
go, but sometimes they come when I do n't 
tell them to come.” He says he told the child 
that he had almost as unlimited a command 
over apparitions as a Roman centurion over his 
soldiers. “In the middle of 1817, I think it 
was,” says Mr. De Quincey, “that this faculty 
became positively distressing to me. At night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast processions 
passed along in mournful pomp; friezes of never- 
ending stories, that to my feelings were as sad 
and solemn as if they were stories drawn from 
times before Cfdipus or Priam, before Tyre, 
before Memphis.” It appears that his eye had 
such a creative power, that whatever image he 


formed in his mind became at once an ocular | 
or visual image. And what is the precise ex- | 


planation of this strange, phantasmagoric, per- 


plexing state of the eye? Where is it given? | 


I do not remember to have seen it any where. 
But secondly, please observe that the eye is 
a sense which is preéminently intimate with the 


intellectual powers. The organ of vision seems | 


to be the shortest avenue to the immortal sub- 


stance of the inner man. Its form, its structure, | 


its office, all conspire to make it the most splen- 


did organ of the human system. The eye is | 


specially suggestive of mind. There is a peculiar 
elevation indicated in its way of working. You 
do not feel the sensation involved in vision. 
Indeed, sensation seems not to be essential to 


perception in the case of the eye. This sense | 


acts intellect-like. It has a sort of intellectual 
freedom. It seems to go through space as 


thought does. The light that is reflected to | 


the retina produces no titillation there, it pro- 





*I briefly alluded to this in my article on “ Eyes 


and their Influence,” in the Repository for October, 
1861. But as I did not at the time have De Quincey’s | 
text just at hand, I spoke from recollection, and did | 


not treat the point with as much care as it deserves, 


duces no effect whatever that tells you the par- 
ticular place where the image of the object is 
formed. Nothing like this characterizes either 
of the other senses. When you perceive by 
the sense of touch you feel, or seem to feel, the 
impression of the object in your fingers before 
you feel it in your mind. And when you snuff 
an odor you are conscious of a sensation of 
smell in your nose as well as of a perception 
| of smell by your mind. But when do you 
| feel the distinction between sensation and per- 
| ception in seeing? Surely, never. Well, now 
| consider what a fine fact we have. All day 
long I am receiving impressions on my retina; 
and so are you. Ten thousand would be less 
than the number of images formed there be- 
tween every morning and every evening. I 
| turn toward the forest and it is at once visually 
transferred to the interior of my eye. I meet 
men and in a moment they stand in my eye. 
I pass horses and vehicles, and in my eye I 
immediately see them moving. The noble ox 
walks by the spot where I am sitting, and lo! 
on my retina the robust animal is virtually 
taking his way. What am I not receiving into 
that transparent orb which is set beneath my 
| brow? The little insect is there flitting. The 
| ae leaf is there nodding. The fair- 
| feathered bird is there flying and hopping. My 
| retina has houses standing on it in all their 
| pride; it has rocky hights towering on it in 
long and steep ranges, shaggy with storm-bat- 
tered trees; it has fields of young corn lying 
on it in the Summer sunshine; it has waters 
on it speeding with cataract leaps down their 
rugged and circuitous path. And yet all these 
| things do not tire my wonderful retina. In my 
vision-orb, in my ever-mysterious eye I feel 
them not. I do but turn and look and at once 
| my intellect beholds them. Surely there must 
| be a great intimacy between the eye and the 
| soul! 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


But thirdly, please observe that the eye is the 
most convenient channel for the conveyance of 
the sudtile nervous fluid generated in the brain 
and exerted by the mind. A multitude of well- 
| attested facts might readily be brought forward 
to show that the organ of vision is more than 
a receiver of image-giving rays. It can be 
| shown to be an avenue through which some- 
thing is sent out as well as something let in. 
We may reasonably believe that our minds are 
| capable of throwing out a species of fine, piere- 
ing effluence. Call it nervous fluid, call it brain 
electricity, call it phreno-magnetism, call it 
what you will, but whatever name you choose 
to give it there is an elastic, permeating, inex- 
| plicable element which goes forth invisibly from 
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the inmost soul and sometimes thrills and some- 
times almost overpowers its recipient. The eye 
is the great outlet for this subtile, penetrating, 
and, if I may so term it, superphysical fluid. 
We all use our eyes more often than we know 
as instruments of producing impressions on 
minds that are within our reach. We look at 
a person and thus have an effect on him. 
Nothing is truer than this. How often do we 
help our words do their bidding by an exertion 
of ocular force! William Wirt, in his Biogra- 
phy of Patrick Henry, speaks of the power of 
that orator’s eyes. They were bluish-gray, not 
large, brilliant, full of spirit, and capable of the 
most rapidly-shifting and powerful expression ; 
“at one time,” says Mr. Wirt, “piercing and 
terrible as those of Mars, and then again soft 
and tender as those of Pity herself.” By means 
of his eye he was exceedingly impressive in his 
pauses. These “came always,” says the biogra- 
pher, “at the right moment, and were always 
filled by the speaker with a matchless energy 
of look which drove the thought home through 
the mind and through the heart.” Who has 
never observed how far oratory is emasculated 
and deprived of effectiveness when the eye is 
trammeled by a manuscript? The preacher who 
reads his sermons wastes too many utterances. 
He has too many hearers who, oblivious of 
what he is saying, are letting their ungirded 
minds make fancy-bubbles and chase them. 
Such a preacher is in want of something to 
help his speech; he needs to send out with his 
words a larger quantity of brain-magnetism 
through his eyes. 

See yonder poor, sad blind man. How des- 
titute of expression is his face! He smiles, but 
there comes no ray from his smile that moves 
you. He speaks, but there comes nothing with 
his word that thrills you. You stand before 
this man and gaze at his blank countenance. 
How still is his head! What a bald solemnity, 
what a dreayiness as of an herbless sand-plain 
characterizes his visage! Now, why is his face 
so wanting in expression? Simply because his 
eyes are gone. He has lost the most conven- 
ient channel for the conveyance of brain-mag- 
netism. “The eyes,” says Salvianus, “are the 
windows of our souls.” Bacon says fascination 
is ever by the eye. “He that hath a clear eye,” 
says Ficinus, “though he be otherwise deformed, 
by often looking upon him will make one mad 
and tie him fast to him by the eye.” “Eyes,” 
says Emerson, “are as bold as lions, roving, 
running, leaping here and there, far and near. 
They speak all languages. They wait for no 





| 


erty nor riches, neither learning, nor power, nor 
virtue, nor sex, but intrude and come again 
and go through and through you in a moment 
of time. What inundation of life and thought 
is discharged from one soul into another through 
them!” Take away from a man his eyes, and 
you make his presence almost as incommunica- 
tive of energy as that of a statue. There comes 
something through the bright orb of vision, and 
whatever its true name may be, it is surely a 
force. It can be used for purposes good and 
bad. Philostratus relates of an Ephesian per- 
son that he had so pernicious an eye he poi- 
soned all he looked steadily on. And Burton 
quotes from Castilio the statement that wander- 
ing, wanton, adulterous eyes lie still as so 
many soldiers, and “ when they spy an innocent 
spectator fixed on them, shoot him through 
and presently bewitch him, especially when 
they shall gaze and gloat as wanton lovers do 
one upon another, and with a pleasant eye-con- 
flict participate each other’s souls.” The force 
of the eye can also be used to put back imper- 
tinence, to chill the heart of deceit, to make 
insolence cower. It is hardly too much to say 
that persons have been shot down and riddled 
with glances, Mighty is the magnetic current 
which finds its way through the eyes. There 
is a look of peace and a look of trouble; there 
is a glance of cunning and a glance of shyness. 
Through the eye passion first leaps ont and 
makes itself felt. There the glow of courage, 
there the fever of impatience, there the flame 
of enthusiasm, and there the smoldering desire 
of revenge have their inevitable manifestation. 
“Love, anger, pride, and avarice,” says Addi- 
son, “all visibly move in tlrose little orbs.” 
And Addison says, also, that he knew a young 
lady who could not see a certain gentleman 
pass by without showing a secret desire of 
seeing him again by a dance in her eyeballs; 
nay, she could not, for the heart of her, help 
looking half a street’s length after any man in 
a gay dress. 

All the feelings of the soul have their ex- 
pression in the eye, and he that has skilled 
himself to read them will not often read in- 
correctly. Human nature reveals itself at the 
portal of this avenue more readily than it does 
any where else. You can tell by the eye 
whether a man is a good man or a rascal. The 
polish of the refined gentleman shines out in 
his visual organ, and the meanness of the vul- 
gar sneak indicates itself in his. “The ox-eyed, 


| venerable Juno,” says Homer. How fine is the 


serenity of the dark eye of the grand ox! In 


introduction; they are no Englishmen; ask no | that éye you can see yourself as in a mirror. 
leave of age or rank; they respect neither pov- |! And more than yourself can you see in it. It 
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expresses the repose of solid strength; it mani- 
fests the usual feeling of a large, deep, hale na- 
ture. Homer was right. The ideal form of 
Jupiter's spouse should not have an eye like 
that of a cat, or like that of a hawk, or like 
that of a sheep. Being a goddess-queen she 
ought to express a divine gentleness, a serene 
magnanimity. Homer thought so, and therefore 
he called her oxz-eyed and venerable. 

Our series of general propositions respecting 
the eye might be continued, but limits of time 
and of space forbid us to go further. Hence 
we will here leave to the courteous reader our 
eye-talics, and with them our kindest wishes. 


_<-055°e— 


THE BOYHOOD OF BENJAMIN WEST. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





ENJAMIN WEST was born October 10, 

1738. His native place was Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. He was of English origin, his 
grandparents havyyg emigrated to America in 
1699. Not only was he the earliest, but he 
remains to the present day the most renowned 
of American painters. Universal suffrage places 
him among the great artists of the world. The 
developments of his genius were the more re- 
markable from two circumstances. First, it 
burst forth when the country was new, afford- 
ing neither specimens nor teachers in art, and, 
indeed, when the very implements of the artist, 
even to the paints with which he colored his 
canvas, were wanting. Then, too, he was of 
Quaker origin; and his Quaker home, with 
plain walls, to which a picture would have 
been regarded a desecration, was any thing 
but favorable to the development of art. - But 
God stamped Benjamin West painter, and like 
the pent-up waters of the fountain, the genius 
within gushed forth in spite of all restraints. 
In fact, painting with him was an original art. 
He had never seen a picture or a print; his 
pencil was his own invention, his colors were 
the dies in family use, or those suggested by 
an Indian savage, and his whole progress was 
a series of inventions. 

His first effort at the art is told on this wise: 
When only seven years of age he was one day 
left in charge of an infant niece in the cradle, 
and had a fan to flap away the flies from the 
child; after some time it happened to smile, 
and its beauty attracted his attention. 


He | 





endeavored to delineate a portrait, although at 
this period he had never seen an engraving or 
a picture. Hearing the approach of his mother 
and sister, he endeavored to conceal what he 
had been doing; but the old lady, observing 
his confusion, inquired what he was about, and 
asked him to show her the paper. He obeyed, 
entreating her not to be angry. Mrs. West, 
after looking some time at the drawing with 
evident pleasure, said to her daughter, “I de- 
clare, he has made a likeness of little Sally,” 
and kissed him with much fondness and satis- 
faction. This encouraged him to say that if it 
gave her any pleasure he would make pictures 
of the flowers which she held in her hand. 

Scarcely less interesting is the story of his 
subsequent efforts. He continued to make 
drawings with pen and ink till camel hair 
pencils were described to him, when he found a 
substitute in the tapering fur of a cat’s tail. 
In the following year a cousin sent him a box 
of colors and pencils with several pieces of 
canvas prepared for the easel and six engrav- 
ings. The box was received with delight, and 
in the colors, the oils, and the pencils, young 
West found all his wants supplied. He rose 
at the dawn of the following day and carried 
the box to a room in the garret, where he 
spread his canvas, prepared a pallet, and 
began to imitate the figures in the engravings. 
Enchanted with his art, he forgot the school 
hours, and joined the family at dinner without 
mentioning the employment in which he had 
been engaged. In the afternoon he again re- 
tired to his study in the garret; and for several 
days successively he thus withdrew and devo- 
ted himself to painting. Mrs. West, suspecting 
that the box occasioned the neglect of school, 
went into the garret and found him employed 
on a picture. Her anger was soon appeased 
by the sight of the performance. She saw not 
a mere copy, but a composition from two of 
the engravings. She kissed him with trans- 
ports of affection, and assured him that she 
would intercede with his father to pardon him 
for absenting himself from school. Sixty-seven 
years afterward this piece, finished when the 
artist was in his eighth year, was exhibited in 
the same room with the sublime painting of 
Christ Rejected, and Mr. West declared that 
there were inventive touches in his first and 
juvenile essay which all his subsequent expe- 
rience had not enabled him to surpass. 

As the genius of West began to develop 


looked at it with a pleasure which he never | itself his future careet became a subject of 
before experienced, and observing some paper | anxious deliberation on the part of his parents. 


on a table, together with pens and red*and 


Conscientious in their observance of the peculiar 


black ink, he seized them with agitation and | tenets of their sect, yet unwilling to stifle the 
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heaven-inspired genius of their boy, they laid 
the matter before “the Society.” On this occa- 
sion John Williamson, a man of good report 
among the Quakers, was “moved” to utter 
“the mind of the Spirit.” He said: “To John 
West and Sarah Searson a man-child hath been 
born, on whom God hath conferred some re- 
markable gifts of mind; and you have all heard 
that, by something amounting to inspiration, 
the youth has been induced to study the art 
of painting. It is true that our tenets refuse 
to own the utility of that art to mankind, but 
it seemeth to me that we have considered the 
matter too nicely. God has bestowed on this 
youth a genius for art. Shall we question His 
wisdom? Can we believe that He gives such 
rare gifts but for a wise and good purpose? I 
see the Divine Hand in this; we shall do well 
to sanction the art and encourage this youth.” 
The “brethren” gave their unanimous assent, 
and young West was summoned into the room. 
He took his station in the middle of the room, 
his father on his right hand and his mother on 
his left, while the members of the Society 
flocked around him. Several addresses were 
made. Williamson spoke in substance as fol- 
lows: “Painting has been hitherto employed 
to embellish life, to preserve voluptuous images, 
and add to the sensual gratification of man. 
For this we classed it among vain and merely 
ornamental things, and excluded it from among 
us. But it is not the principle to which we 
object, but the misemployment of painting. In 
wise and pure hands it rises in the scale of 
moral excellence, and displays a loftiness of 
sentiment and a devout dignity worthy of the 
contemplation of Christians. I think genius is 
given by God for some high purpose. What 
the purpose is let me not inquire; it will be 
manifest in his own good time and way. He 
hath in this remote wilderness endowed with 
the rich gifts of a superior spirit this youth 
who has now our consent to cultivate his talent 
for art; may it be demonstrated in his life and 
works that the gifts of God have not been 
bestowed in vain, nor the motives of the benefi- 
cent inspiration which induces us to suspend 
the strict operations of our tenets prove barren 
of religious or moral effect!’ At the close of 
this excellent address “the women,” says Galt, 
“rose and kissed the young artist, and the 
men, one by one, laid their hands upon his 
head.” Thus was this young genius, by a sort 
of religious rite, consecrated to art. The scene 
was never forgotten by him nor its influence 
ever lost upon him. Art was now sacred in 
his eyes, and he was doubly wedded to the 
faith of his fathers. 





Young West first visited Philadelphia to see 
and study the works of art to be found there. 
The days he spent in the city were days of 
wonderful ravishment. His genius now began 
to secure for him friends, and orders for por- 
traits took the place of empty praises. Upon 
the death of his mother, which occurred when 
he was about eighteen, he removed to Phila- 
delphia and established himself in the profes- 
sion. His application so impaired his health 
that he was laid upon a bed of sickness. While 
he was slowly convalescing from this severe 
illness a phenomenon developed itself, which at 
first was the occasion of considerable alarm. 
This was a shadowy illusion, which, like an 
image in a dream, was ever unstable, and 
changing shape as well as hue. It became first 
visible in the form of a white cow, which en- 
tered on one side of the house, walked over his 
bed and vanished. A sow and litter of pigs 
succeeded. His sister thought him delirious, 
and sent for a physician; but his pulse had a 
recovering beat in it, his skin was moist and 
cool, his thirst was gone, and every thing 
betokened convalescence. While the doctor 
stood puzzled about a disease which had such 
healthy symptoms, he was alarmed by West 
assuring bim that he saw the figures of several 
friends passing at that moment across the roof. 
Conceiving these to be the professional visions 
of a raving artist, he prescribed a draught 
which would have brought sleep to all the eyes 
of Argus and departed. As he went up rose 
West and discovered that all those visitations 
came through a knot-hole in the shutters, which 
threw into the darkened room whatever forms 
were passing along the street at the time. He 
called in his sister, showed her the apparitions 
gliding along the ceiling, then laid his hand on 
the aperture and all vanished. Taking up 
this hint he made a box with a little hole for 
the admission of light, and thus, without ever 
having heard of the invention, constructed a 
camera obscura. 

The first historical picture of West was the 
“Death of Socrates.” The subject and its treat- 
ment were suggested by a gunsmith; but the 
idea was more fully elaborated by the young 
artist and executed in a manner that increased 
largely his reputation and added to the number 
of his friends. His second was “The Trial of 
Susannah.” The principal figures in both these 
pictures were copied from living models. From 
Philadelphia the rising young artist went to 
New York, where he spent eleven months. 
During this time he painted his third historical 
picture—“ A Student Reading by Candle-Light.” 
The little esteem in which historical pictures, 
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unless executed by the “old masters,” were 
then held in the perverted taste of the time, 
may be illustrated by an incident in the later 
life of West. He had produced his “ Pylades 
and Orestes,” one of the great historical paint- 
ings that have immortalized his name. It ex- 
cited much attention. His house was thronged 
with visitors, many of them in the highest 
position for wealth and nobility, all desiring to 
see the wonderful picture. But, says the nar- 
rator, the most wonderful part of the story is, 
that notwithstanding this vast bustle and com- 
mendation bestowed upon this justly-admired 
picture, by which Mr. West’s servants gained 
upward of thirty pounds for showing it, no 
mortal ever asked the price of the work, or so 
much as offered to give him a commission to 
paint any other subject. Indeed, there was 
one gentleman wko was so highly delighted 
with the picture, and spoke of it with such 
great praise to his father, that the latter imme- 
diately asked him the reason he did not pur- 
chase, as he so much admired it, when he 
answered, “ What could I do if I had it? You 
would not surely have me hang up a modern 
English picture in my house unless it was a 
portrait.” 

At the conclusion of his time in New York 
the young artist determined to travel abroad in 
order to avail himself of the advantages afforded 
for the cultivation of art in the Old World. 
He had already exhausted and even gone far 
beyond those afforded in the New World. As 
the fruit of his portrait-painting he had accu- 
mulated enough to carry him abroad. For 
means to sustain him when abroad and to 
bring him back again, he had full faith in him- 
self and in his art. When he came to this 
determination he was painting a portrait of a 
merchant of New York named Kelly. This 
gentleman entered warmly into his plans, and 
encouraged him to proceed. When the portrait 
was completed the merchant paid the price and 
gave to West a letter of introduction to his 
agents in Philadelphia. On presenting it he 
was astonished to find it contained an order for 
fifty guineas, “a present to aid in his equip- 
ment for Italy.” Such unexpected aid encour- 
aged him to believe that his course was Divinely 
approved. As soon as his preparations could 
be completed he sailed to Leghorn and _pro- 
ceeded thence to Rome, which last place he 
reached July 10, 1760, being then in the twenty- 
second year of his age. 

The boyhood of the artist is now ended. 
His career in maturer life must form the sub- 
ject of another paper. It did not disappoint 
the promise of his youth. 





OUR WILLOW. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





THERE ’s a willow near to our cottage decor, 

So near that its shadow falls on the floor, 

And its long and delicate branches sway 

Over the green where our children play. 

It stands like a cherished household thing, 

A lute with many a sweet-toned string, 

Where the wild winds pause with a tremor of love 
As their plaintive fingers over it move. 

We sit in its shade when the day grows dim, 
And list to the notes of its vesper hymn, 

Till our hearts are thrilled by its tender lays, 
And blend with the willow their songs of praise. 


’T was a tiny thing when we planted it there; 
And how it was guarded with scrupulons care, 
And nursed till it grew to a promising tree, 

No other may know, save my willow and me. 

At length it was girt with a garment of might, 
And gayly its leaves fluttered out on the light, 
Till I thought, as it proudly swayed in the breeze, 
That it bid defiance to aught of disease. 

O, human presumption! for once in a night 
There fell on my willow some cankering blight; 
Its verdure was smitten, and day by day 

Its glory was yielding to slow decay. 

At last I resolved on an effort for life, 

And eagerly laid to its branches the knife, 

Till it stood that night when the sunbeams died 
With no vestige left of its former pride. 

The year hurried on to its final close, 

And the Winte~ piled at its root the snows, 
While the branchless trunk, like a desolate thing 
Of life, struggled on to the quickening Spring 

’T was a joy too deep for the lips to tell 

Which woke in my breast at the first bud’s swell, 
For then I knew, though the body was bare, 
That the vital current was lurking there. 

Soft winds caressed it, and life again 

With a quiet flow through its tissues ran, 

Till the young leaves burst from their embryo bed 
And a rich green robe o'er the gray trunk spread. 
Years have been measured since then, and now 
As its ample shadow falls on my brow, 

I sit and think how the poison of sin 

Is scattered the human heart within. 

How many a sonl like this willow of mine, 

By the pruning process of love divine, 

Through stern bereavements and wintery strife, 
Have been born to a new and holier life. 


~~ Joale 


HUMAN STRENGTH. 





BY REV. E. R. LATTA. 


Human strength is very weakness, 
Man is but a breathing clod; 
Only powerful in meekness 
And abiding trust in God. 
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A SonEMN QUESTION ANSWERED.—" Why will ye 
diet?” Ezekiel rrviii, 11. 

With what impassioned earnestness does this solemn 
inquiry ring out from the Word of God upon the con- 
sideration of the dying sinner! How vast is Heaven’s 
concern, as manifested by the intensity of this question, 
to prevent a catastrophe so dreadful as that of the 


death of the soul! Every word is big with awful 
meaning. Let us weigh this deeply-suggestive ques- 
tion. It is directed to you, sinner. Then, 


I. WHY WILL YE DIE? 
death is unavoidable? Do you plead necessity as having 
settled that matter long before your being in the coun- 
cil-chamber of eternity? If you do, your plea is 
without validity. The Bible all the way through de- 
clares against the doctrine of necessity. It presents 
you in the character and dignity of a free moral agent, 
and thereby constitutes you the arbiter cf your own 


Do you answer, 1. Because 


destiny. 
cide for yourself in the matter of religion, “life and 
The one or the other must 


Endowed with choice and omnipotent to de- 


death are set before you.” 
and will be yours by personal election. Christ says, 
in language that implies with all possible certainty 
that you alone settle the question of your future des- 
tiny, “ Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have 
life.” It would be to charge the veriest deception 
upon the Divine character to say that any decree of 
necessity is in bar of your salvation, when Jesus bids 
you come and chides you for not coming to him. Then 
you may avoid this awful death; if so, “why will ye 
die?” Do you argue, 

2. The limitation of the atonement? 
As to its redeeming capabilities, the atone- 
ment is without limitation. 


not do. 


Salvation, here and hereafter, is the purchased right of 
every member of Adam's race upon condition of re 
pentance and faith. “ Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world;” “ He that believeth 
shall be saved.” How, then, with these glorious utter- 
ances before you, can you doubt the universality of 
the atonement? Since you may not question the will- 
ingness or ability of Christ to save you, “why will ye 
die?” Do you reply that, 

3. You have never been tenderly invited to the accept- 
ance of salvation? Surely you can not urge this plea 
You have been invited time and again to seek the 
What infinite tenderness and pathos in these 
appeals sent out from the Loly Trinity to poor dying 
sinners! ‘My son, give me thy heart;” “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest;” “The Spirit and the bride say, Come,” 
ete. If, then, the whole Trinity, every angel and re- 


Savior. 





Tkis you dare | 


It proposes to save all. | 


deemed spirit in heaven, and all the pious and good of 
earth, are deeply concerned about your salvation, in 
the name of reason and revelation, “ why will ye die?” 
Do you insist upon— 

4. The irresistible tendencies of the heart to evil? Sin, 
it must be admitted, gives the soul a fearful bent in 
the direction of ruin; but to the praise of the Gospel 
be it said, that grace is omnipotent to save. As near 
the portals of eternal death as sin brought Manasseh 
and Saul of Tarsus, yet the grace of God was signally 
displayed in plucking them as brands from the burning. 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” 
If so, “why will ye die?” Do you answer, 

5. Because of the rigidity of the standard of practice 
set up in the Scriptures? Unquestionably the rule by 
which the Christian is required to govern his life and 
moral conduct is a rigid one; but rigid as it is, myriads 
upon myriads of earth’s sons and daughters have 
squared their lives by it, and have gone to share the 
beatitude and triumphs of piety in brighter worlds 
above. The standard was not too high for the patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs; and if they 
witnessed a good confession before men, why may not 
you, with the aid of grace, “walk by the same rule 
and mind the same things?” Since the Gospel makes 
no impracticable demands on you, “why will ye die?” 
Do you plead, 

6. The inefficiency of the motives urged in the Scriptures 
to secure your salvation? We pity you in our heart if 
Are yeu an intelligent being? Is your reason 
If so, you must admit that the Bible 
teems with motives of the most tremendous and start- 


you do. 
in fuil play? 


ling character to bring you to Christ. It draws its 
motives for human action from the two worlds of eter- 
nity, heaven and hell, and from the world of time. 
the 
And all to secure 


What enchanting interest does it throw around 
attractions and glories of heaven! 
your concern about finding your way to that happy 

! 
place! 
fate of the lost in its frightful portraiture of hell! 
And all to prevent you from plunging your immortal- 


And what terrible colorings does it give to the 


Are not these mo- 
tives, added to what religion offers to do for you in 


ity into its everlasting burnings. 


the life that now is, enough to excite, thrill, and move 
Let 
You can 
not die for any of the reasons already mentioned. 

II. THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 1. You will die, in 
all probability, because you will not consider. 


9 


any rational being? Then, “why will ye die?” 


us now consider the real “why” in the case. 


You have 
never considered as you should the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, or else long since you would have re- 
nounced it and given your heart to Christ. You have 
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never properly considered the value of your soul and 
the awfulness of its loss, or even now you would be a 
Christian. The fearful probability is that you will die 
an eternal death because you will not consider. ‘Con- 
sider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, 
and there be none to deliver.” Or it is not unlikely, 

2. You will die because you are not willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices to obtain religion. While “ religion 
never was designed to make our pleasures less,” yet, 
nevertheless, it demands sacrifices and self-renounce- 
ment. This was true of the redeemed whom John in 
his glorious vision saw before the throne; for the an- 
gel told him, “These are they that came up out of 
great tribulation, having washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” They traveled 
no royal road to the skies; nor shall we, reader, if we 
journey thither. The question is not whether a relig- 
ious life involves sacrifices ; but it is, are not the re- 
wards of the skies worthy of them? Will you not pay 
the price? But, lastly, it may be, 

3. You will die because you hope to obtain salvation on 
a dying bed Alas! how many have hugged this delu- 
sive hope to their bosoms to their keenest sorrow! and 
may not this be your case? How can you rationally 
expect so favorable an issue in your case, when religion 
is such a life-time work? Take heed, dying man, how 
you presume on the mercy of God in putting off your 
return to him in the last hour of Jife. If this is your 
hope it is a most forlorn one. Your ruin is almost 
certain! The subject suggests two reflections: 

(1.) You deserve to die. As God, in addition to a 
provision for your salvation pleads with you and urges 
every conceivable motive through his Word, ministry, 
and providence to seek his favor, and yet you disre- 
gard it all, you deserve to die! 

(2.) The sinner damns himself. As he has the power 
to prevent this awful death of the soul, and yet will 
not avail himself of everlasting life as freely offered 
him in the Gospel, his own hand, uplifted against him- 
self, plucks down ruin on his own head! This being 
the case, the sinner, in the light of both reason and 
revelation, is a spiritual suicidist. He damns himself! 
Well may Jehovah pleadingly say to the sinner bent 
ou his own destruction, “ Why will ye die?” F.8.C. 


THE Fia-TREE not Biossomine.— Although the fig- 
tree should not blossom.” Hab. iii, 17. 

It is well known, says Professor Hackett, that the 
fig-tree does not produce visible blossoms. It is not 
destitute of them, but they are concealed in the corolla, 
and so effectually as to lead to the popular idea that 
they are wholly wanting. Even Plutarch and Pliny 
among the ancients believed that the fig-tree does not 
blossom at all. Hence, in striking agreement with this 
fact, though we read in the Old Testament of the 
flower of the almond, of the lily, of the olive and the 
vine, we never read of the flower of the fig-tree. One 
of our religious hymns says of the barren fig tree, 
which disappoints the hopes of the cultivator, 

**It yields no fruit, no blossom bears, 
Thovgh planted by his hands.” 
This reference to the blossom, since it does not show 
itself to the eye, is out of place in such a connection. 
It betrays the foreign writer. A native writer, accus- 
tomed to the fig-tree, would not be likely to allude to 
a hidden blossom as if it were an outward sign. A 





critic might have seized on such an expression in the 
prophets, or in the parables of Christ, as evidence that 
they never lived in Palestine. The passage in Habak- 
kuk—iii, 17—is only an apparent exception to these 
remarks; for the prophet’s language in the original is 
entirely correct, and he should be rendered as saying, 
“ Although the fig-tree should not bear,” not “ blossom.” 


THE Fia-TrREE A Sian or SumMER.—‘ When its 
branch is already tender and putteth forth leaves, ye know 
that Summer is nigh.” Matt. xxiv, 32. 

On my first arrival in the southern part of Syria, 
near the end of March, says Mr. Hackett, most of the 
fruit-trees were clothed with foliage and in blossom. 
The fig-tree, on the contrary, was much behind them, 
in this respect; for the leaves of this tree do not make 
their appearance till comparatively late in the season. 
On this circumstance appears to be founded Christ’s 
saying, “ When its branch is already tender, and put- 
teth forth leaves, ye know that Summer is nigh.” Matt- 
xxiv, 32. As the Spring is so far advanced before the 
leaves of the fig-tree begin to appear—the early fruit, 
indeed, comes first—a person may be sure, when he 
beholds this sign, that Summer is at hand. 


UsE oF THE WorD BROTHER IN THE SCRIPTURES.— 
“Save James the Lord's brother.” Gal. i, 19. 

The application of the word “ brother,” in the Scrip- 
tures, is much more extensive than it is in the languages 
of the Western nations. The manner in which it is 
sometimes employed has not only excited surprise, but 
seemed almost to justify the charge of inadvertence or 
inconsistency on the part of the sacred writers. Thus, 
in Genesis xiv, 16, Lot is called the brother of Abra- 
ham; but in Genesis xi, 31, he is said to have been his 
brother’s son, namely, his nephew. In Genesis xxix, 
11, Jacob tells Rachel that he was “ her father’s broth- 
er;” but according to Genesis xxviii, 6, Laban was not 
Jacob’s brother, as we use the term, but the brother of 
Rebekah, his mother. The word has a loose sense, 
probably, in Galatians i, 19. In 2 Samuel xix, 13, 
“brother” denotes a person of the same tribe, in 
Judges xiv, 3, one of the same country, and in Job vi, 
15, a friend or associate. Other examples might be 
added to these. 

But this use of the term, foreign as it is to our mode 
of employing it, is entirely consistent with the practice 
of the East at the present day. The Orientals extend 
the term “ brother,” so far at least as the name is con- 
cerned, not only to remote degrees of relationship, as 
uncles, cousins, nephews, but to friends and acquaint- 
ances where there is no bond of natural affinity. Mr. 
Hackett says that as he was on the eve of leaving Alex- 
andria, a Syrian came to him and commended to his 
special favor the person who had been engaged as 
dragoman for the journey to Palestine, alleging, as a 
reason for manifesting so much interest in his behalf, 
that the man was his brother. Some days after this 
he was making some inquiry of the dragoman respect- 
ing his brother, in terms which showed that he had 
understood the word in its strictest sense. “ But you 
are mistaken,” said the dragoman; “ the man is not my 
brother in that sense; he is only a fellow-townsman 
and a friend.” In some passages of the Bible it is 
difficult to determine the exact meaning which should 
be assigned to the word in question. 
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OvTLIVING PosstBILITY OF SALVATION—Answer 
Second to Question —In answer to F. S$. C.’s theological 
question in the April number of the Repository I sub- 
mit the following: That the Scriptures teach man can 
outlive the possibility of his salvation is plain, for 
death spiritual and eternal only was the penalty of 
“The day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” But he did uot die temporally, nor was 
he saved from it by Christ then, nor is he now. Christ 
endured the full penalty of the law for him, but did 
not save him from temporal death; therefore, it is not 
a part of the penalty. Temporal death is not “con- 
demnation” to the righteous but “ gain ;” ergo, it is the 
appointment of God, and stands connected with the 
remedial scheme. Answer first is not satisfactory. It 
tells us that “Christ pleads for the most hopeless cases, 
and while he pleads the Spirit strives, and when Christ 
ceases to intercede justice cuts down.” Why does it 
not say, in consistency with its proposition, and while 
Christ is yet interceding. and not “ when Christ ceases 
to intercede,” justice cuts down? Plainly because the 
man was beyond all possibility of salvation, and then 
temporal death—sudden destruction without remedy— 
consequently came. Certainly the line of gracious free 
moral agency is not synonymous with temporal death, 
because Christ ceased to intercede two moments, two 
days, or perhaps two weeks before justice finally cut 
down. 

Again: “the promise to all is, ask,” ete. If the 
passage of the line of grace and temporal death are 
not the same thing, is Christ able to save to the utter- 
most those who, without grace, can not come unto 
God by him? Does the promise include those who 
have effectually quenched the Spirit? ‘Paul says he 
was the chiefest of sinners.” But was he as effectual 
in quenching the Divine Spirit and trampling on the 
Son of God as the rich man? Certainly the latter 
and never the former went at some point before tem- 
poral death beyond the mercy of God. Then the 
Bible teaches only 


the law. 


‘While the lamp [of grace] holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


D. D. T. M. 


THE FoRMULA OF THE TRINITY.—Your correspond- 
ent, J. P. L., seems to be deeply exercised in regard to 
one of the canonized mysteries of the Christian faith. 
We are not surprised at the ill success of another at- 
tempt to grasp what has puzzled the brains and tried 
the faith of the profoundest men of the Church in all 
ages. Even Paul, with the assistance of inspiration, 
pronounces the mystery of godliness—the incarna- 
tion—great beyond controversy. Does not the mys- 
tery widen and deepen as we penetrate the shoreless 
ocean of the Divine nature anterior to and beyond its 
association with humanity ? 

J. P. L. asks, “ Does the orthodox formula, ‘In the 
unity of the Godhead there be three persons,’ contain 
an unambiguous definite sense, or is it merely an 





empty form of words?” He awards to the framers 


of this formula a full integrity of purpose “ to express 
what was to them not a formless mist-cloud, but a 
sharply-defined thought.” We may premise that those 
learned and holy men here attempted successfully to 
combine into a compact expression the teachings of 
Scripture in regard to the Divine nature. Their effort 
was not primarily to solve difficulties, but to present 
an exact logical statement of what the Scriptures do 
actually teach on the subject. The credibility of these 
seemingly-hostile propositions did not with them 
depend upon their comprehensibility by our finite 
intelligence. The nexus of truth which was to form 
their ‘ point of attachment” was not observable within 
the horizon of mortal life. With sublime, heroic faith 
in the infallible truth of God’s Word, they turned 
away from “the oppositions of science, falsely so 
called,” calmly accepting both the constituent elements 
of truth in the above formula and combining them 
into a problem whose solution requires the light of 
eternity. 

Your correspondent, in spite of his modest dis- 
claimer, exhibits a very “clear head” in apprehending 
so accurately the real point of the difficulty, locating 
it in the word person. As this term is not used in 
the sacred record, it is perfectly legitimate to inquire 
whether it truly symbolizes the truth intended. To 
ascertain this let us examine the formula in the light 
of the Scriptures themselves, Its first constituent 
element, the unity of God, needs no citation of passa- 
ges to prove it, as all admit it to be the doctrine of 
the Bible. The inquiry narrows down to the question, 
Do the terms Father, Son, and Holy Ghost indicate 
distinct personalities? Though the term person is 
ambiguous, we may ascertain its meaning by a citation 
of passages whose signification it was intended to 
embody. When the Savior prayed to his Father, and 
taught us to pray, “Our Father,” he clearly settled 
the personality, or, still more definitely, the individu- 
ality of the Father. 

But the separate personality or individuality of the 
Son being established from Scripture the whole ques- 
tion may be regarded as in effect carried. We make 
but one decisive citation in proof: “And now, O, 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 
John xvii, 5. In this remarkably-clear language the 
Son asserts both his preéxistence and his separate per- 
sonality. This personality was one involving both “an 
independent will and a separate consciousness.” The 
Son had this glory in partnership with the Father, 
hence the possession was by means of similar attributes 
of character. He carefully distinguishes his existence 
from that of the Father by employing the terms I 
and thou. Ife refers to the period previous to the in- 
carnation in which his divine personality was not yet 


| compounded with humanity. The establishment of the 


separate individuality of the Son removes al] meta- 
physical difficulty from that of the Holy Ghost; for it 
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is as easy to conceive of three personalities in unity 
as two. A single passage, however, will fix positively 
the separate individuality of the third person in the 
Trinity as a dogma of revelation—‘ And I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that He may abide with you forever.” John xiv, 16. 
The Scripture sense of the term person, thea, as 
illustrated in the above passage, is that of separate 
individuality. The union of these three hypostases 
into one Deity involves knowledge which we in this 
statg can not attain unto. We accept from the Bible, 
first, that God is one; secondly, that three individual 
persons compose this unity. This is not Tritheism, 
for the three persons are one God; nor is it Unita- 
rianism, for the above and numerous other Scriptures 
recognize a distinction of individual existence. 


E. C. M. 


RatnBow BEFORE THE FiLoop.—In answer to the 
query of the friend of 8. A. B. in the last Repository, 
“How is it that there was no rainbow before the 
flood? Did it not rain till then?” allow me to say 
the Bible does not mention that there was no rainbow 
before the flood. I therefore give it as my opinion 
and belief that there were rainbows before the flood, 
just as firmly as I believe there was rain and sunshine. 
But up to that time it was not made the particular 
sign or symbol that the world would not again be 
deluged with water. Consequently, from that time, 
when God “set his bow in the heavens,” we were to 
look upon it as a surety of that promise. 


R. C. 8. J. 


Eruics oF StRATEGY.—AII falsehood is sinful; but 
a falsehood need not be in words, it may be in a tone, 
a gesture, a look; any thing that produces intention- 
ally a false impression on a moral agent is a sin. 
How, then, is it right for a general to deceive the 
enemy by feints, ambuscades, masked batteries, etc.? 
These seem to be essential to war. They have been 
practiced by the best generals in all ages. If they are 
essential to war, and if war is sometimes right, then it 
is sometimes right to deceive. But is such deception 
a real infraction of the law of veracity? How can it 
be justified? Let us see. No one thinks it wrong to 
pretend you have salt or corn for your horse in order 
to catch him. Men feel as from intnition that it s 
right to decoy a maniac into a prison to prevent his 
murdering men or firing a city. They feel under no 
obligation to treat such a person as a moral agent. 
Now, is not the deceiving an enemy in war right on 
the same principle? Before we are justified in waging 
war the enemy must have put himself to us in the 
same relation the maniac sustains to society—must, 
from his efforts against our lives and institutions, be 
regarded as having forfeited the right to be treated as 
a moral agent. And so long as his hostile intention 
exists it is right to supplant, decoy, and deceive him 
in all possible ways. Are these positions sound? If 
not, will some one please give us the true ethics of 
strategy ? # F- ies 


| . 
| merely in the fact. 





RESURRECTION.—Was the body with which Christ | 


arose from the grave the resurrection body proper? 
Many so believe and teach, but we think incorrectly. 
Christ's was the “ first-fruits” of the resurrection of 


the race, not in the quality of the raised body, but | 


For Christ's body was raised just 
as it was buried, with all its imperfections, its appetites, 
and even its fearful wounds. He ate with the disci- 
ples, and showed them his wounds, but no one believes 
that in the resurrection we will have earthly appetites 
and scarred bodies. The truth seems to be, that 
Christ's true resurrection body was seen in his trans- 
figuration, that it then relapsed into its mundane 
character, and that either in or after his ascension the 
permanent change of the natural into the spiritual 
body took place. But is this correct? J.P. bh. 


THE PERPETUALLY-APPROACHING MATHEMATICAL 
Lixes.—Some writer says that “ the progress of a soul 
in heaven toward the perfection of the Deity, with- 
out a possibility of ever reaching it, is like a mathe- 
matical line which may forever approach another 
without a possibility of ever reaching it.” I quote 
from memory, and may not have used the writer's 
exact words. 

I have seen several attempts at an explanation of 
the above, but none so satisfactory as the following, 
which I received more than forty years since from 
Prof. A. M. Fisher, then at Yale College: Make a 
triangle, A BC. Let C be stationary, but A and B 
movable, but always retaining the same distance from 
each other. As the points at A and B are removed 
from C, the line A C and B C will approach each other, 
but can never come together. Another curious fact 
will be the result of such movement. The angles at 
A and B will continue to approximate toward right- 
angled triangles, but can never be such while A BC 
remains a triangle. To make the above plain, even to 
a child, insert a pin in a board and place a silk thread 
around it. Make two notches, two or three inches 
apart on your pencil, and place the thread in them 
as near as convenient to the pin. Then place your 
thumbs upon the notches over the thread and move 
the pencil from the pin, allowing the thread to pass 
under your thumbs as you do so. You will see that 
the threads approach each other as you move the pen- 
cil from the pin, but can never come together, however 
far the pencil is moved. 

Here is another curiosity which we received from 
the same gentleman as the within. I know not if it 
has ever been made public: The following letters 
were found in a Welsh church over the Ten Com- 
mandments, and remained for upward of a century 
unexplained. As a couplet of poetry, making use of 
one of the vowels, it commands admiration: 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 

This has been often published, but it will be new to 
many. Put the letter E between each of these conso- 
nants and then read.—Wew York Observer. 


Homi.etics.—Whether is a subjective evolution or 
an objective presentation the more eligible consiona- 
tory praxis? JOHN. 


UNDERTAKER.—Why is the person employed to 
take charge of funerals and furnish the necessary 
articles for the burial called wndertaker? The word 
strictly understood would mean any one who under- 
takes labor for others; why is the limit made to its 
signification ? 
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Bidehoarf for Bhildren. 


AWKWARD ETHAN. 


BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 

Sucn a grief and mortification as that boy was to the 
whole family, and yet it all arose from a peculiarity not at 
all his own fault. Tle was, from his very cradle, the shyest 
of mortals; and as he grew up it made him also one of the 
awkwardest. He was always upsetting and breaking things 
about the house, and when he took a seat it was usually on 
the edge of a chair, and he was in the greatest trouble to 
know what to do with his feet and hands, He was reproved, 
and corrected, and found fault with by all the household, 
early and late, but it did not in the least mend matters. The 
poor child felt he had no character to lose, and he was fast 
becoming morose and sullen, settling down into the convic- 
tion that nobody cared for him, and he would care for no- 
body. Every one looked upor him as “the black sheep” of 
the family, and treated him accordingly. 

When company came he was kept out of sight as much as 
possible; still aunt Susan, in her two weeks’ visit, had pretty 
fair opportunity of seeing him often and occasionally hold- 
ing little conversations with him when he could be canght 
and fairly cornered. Yet so distressing was his embarrass- 
ment that he usually watched his opportunity and took “a 
bee line across the lots,’ or down to the mill, or any where 
that he “ would n’t have to see folks.” She pitied the child 
from the depths of her heart, and longed to do something to 
benefit him. 

“You can not tell the distress that child gives me, aunt 
Susan,”’ said his mother, during a long, confidential talk 
one evening. ‘* What will he ever do or make in the world? 
I am perfectly discouraged about him,” and tears filled her 
eyes as she lay down the wristband she was stitching for the 
same troublesome boy. 

“TI think you must change the whole ground-plan of your 
system with him, Mary, before you can see the improvement 
you desire. You must learn to praise him more when he 
does well and blame him less for his blunders." 

* But he grows so ill-tempered and sullen. 
must not be indulged in that.” 

“You would not cure a flesh wound by constantly irrita- 
ting it, would you? Neither can you expect to make your 
boy good-tempered by constantly arousing the opposite by 
rebuke and sharp remonstrances, The surest way of making 
him a good boy is to make him a happy one, and I am sure 
he is far from that now. And never, never, as you value 
your own and your child's peace, allow a child or servant to 
ridicule any awkward thing he may do. You must learn, 
with a child like him, to pass over a thousand mistakes and 
blunders, without seeming to notice them; and do not omit 
an opportunity of commending and encouraging where it 
can be truthfully done. Ethan requires more tenderness and 
sympathy than all the other children, and am I not right, 
dear Mary, in saying that he gets the least? Find out what 
he is capable of, and in what one thing he may be brought 
to excel, and it will encourage him in every thing else. 
Above all, Mary, teach him to love God, and read to him 
often the sweet stories in the life of Jesus. He will listen 
to them now, but if you wait a few years longer he will not. 
He is growing away from you fast, Mary. The days of your 
influence will be early over, I am afraid, and are you quite 
satisfied with the account placed opposite your name? I 
have spoken very plainly, for I feel it is a most critical time 
with Ethan, and his destiny for all this life and the next 
may hang on the next few years’ training. Now I have a 
proposition to make, Mary, and hope you will approve. I 
will take Ethan home to the farm with me for six months, 
if you are willing. I think a change of scene will be good 


He certainly 





for him, and I have no fears but what he will be quite use- 
ful to me. I know his father will consent if you are 
willing.” 

The mother’s tears had been flowing fast as her kind friend 
went on, and conscience rebuked her keenly for her impa- 
tience and unwise course with her really-afflicted child. She 
felt that the proposal her aunt had made was really the best 
possible for her boy; but the newly-awakencd tenderness in 
her bosom made her wish to keep him near her. The part- 
ing, which six hours before would have given little pain, 
now seemed very sad and trying. She gave a reluctant con- 
sent, which her husband acceded to, and the next day they 
were to break the matter to Ethan. 

A long talk his mother had with him in her room, whither 
he had gone when sent for, with his accustomed dogged look, 
expecting to receive, as usual, some rebuke or punishment for 
his general or particular misdemeanors. But when his moth- 
er’s voice fell soft and tenderly upon his ear, and when she 
told him how greatly she desired his improvement, and how 
she hoped to see him a good and useful man in the world 
when he grew up, all the time smoothing his brown hair ca- 
ressingly with her almost trembling hand, the poor boy sat 
down on the carpet at her feet and hid his face in her dress, 
while sobs broke from his heaving bosom. 

She told him of her aunt’s proposal to try him on the farm 
for the Summer and see how he liked farming. He had done 
very nicely with their little garden, and perhaps he was “ cut 
out for a fine farmer one of these days, who knows?” “ There 
were three boys of them, and they were not all likely to choose 
the same profession. If he took a fancy to farming she knew 
father would be willing for him to turn his attention to it.” 
It was a new thing to think or speak of Ethan as ever being 
any body or doing any thing in the world, and the boy’s heart 
beat with a hope and aspiration that had ever been a stranger 
to it. 

** Mother,” he sobbed, “if you will only try to love me just 
a little, I will try to do and be every thing you want me to.” 
What words for a mother’s ear! What a history in a sen- 
tence! Here was a loving, sensitive heart shut up in an 
ungraceful shell, famishing for love and approbation. A 
mother's arms were around him, and his head was pillowed 
on her breast as it used to be ten years before in infancy. 
Her tears mingled with his, and before they left the apart- 
ment she kneeled and prayed with him. Ethan went forth 
from that room with a new world opened up before him. 
He moved slowly as if walking in a dream from which he 
feared to awake, such a blessed thing is love to a hungry, 
weary soul. 

Tt was only ten miles to his aunt’s home, and every thing 
was new and delightful when the first shyness had worn off. 
Little Nellie was so delighted with her “big cousin” that 
she was forever by his side, chatting away as merry as a 
robin from morning till night; always with so many won- 
derful things to tell him and show him—compelling him to 
walk on the very tips of his toes when she went to show him 
the blue-bird’s nest in the old thorn-bush, and taking the 
general management of him when piloting him about the 
grounds. It was a bright little sunbeam to be constantly 
playing over his misanthropic, awkward nature, and it 
wrought like a charm. The blundering boy soon becamo 
really useful to his kind, sunny-tempered aunt. He learned 
to gather vegetables from the garden without tramping down 
half the beds, and the proceeds of a certain portion were 
given to him entirely. It was a new thing for him to have 
any responsibility, and above all to think that he could earn 
any thing. His bit of garden seemed to take almost entire 
possession of his thoughts. He strained every nerve to make 
something off it that would buy a present for his mother. 
Thus his attention was diverted from himself, in a great 
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measure, and with the loss of that painful and constant self- 
consciousness the awkwardness began to diminish also. 
Early and late, when his aunt could spare him, he was at 
the garden, carefully pulling up every weed, and when it was 
dry watering it from the big trough of rain-water that stood 
by the house. How proud he was when he first took his 
seat beside his uncle to drive to market with his first boxes 
of strawberries! A nice little pailful were left for mother, as 
first-fruits of his industry, and strawberries never tasted like 
these to her before. How warmly she greeted her sun- 
browned boy, and noticed with a mother's quick eye the 
change that even six weeks had wrought. The other chil- 
dren gathered around him, anxious to hear of all the won- 
ders of the farm; and when they saw the fine strawberries 
of Ethan’s raising, they began to conceive quite a respect for 
their awkward brother. 

Uncle John was full of business and must soon “jog on,” 
so Ethan's visit home was short. Mother took a nice little 
purse, with a clasp to it, from her drawer and slipped it into 
his hand, to put his change in, she said, and Ethan felt 
very proud to think his mother had confidence enough in 
him to think he would ever need it. 

“You shall see some day,” he said, as he kissed her 
good-by. 

His strawberries were among the first in the market, and 
he and uncle John made a good day of it. “It pays pretty 
well getting you to keep the beds, Ethan. I have so much 
farm-work I can’t tend to them quite as smart as I would 
like. Stick to it, my boy, and uncle John ‘Il do well by you. 
I am glad to see that you are as faithful to my strawberry- 
beds as to your own. That's right, besides being best policy. 
Nobody ever made any thing by shirkin’. You know I fol- 
lowed the sea in my younger days. Well, when the captain 
sung out, ‘ All hands ahoy,’ I always sprung first man. Cap- 
tain Brintwell always favored me, and I used to sit on deck 
and mend sails with him, and hear him spin yarns, which 
you know is the genteel work on ship-board, while the 
shirks, who always come last, were called on to slush down 
the masts and such like jobs.”* 

It was a bright, short Summer, and it proved the making 
of awkward Ethan. He had something to do, and that took 
his mind off from himself; he succeeded, and was commended 
for it. He began to respect himself and grew in favor with 
every one else. No heart rejoiced over him as did his mother, 
though often and often, as she thought of the past, a tear 
would dim her eye, and with little self-reproaches she would 
say, “I have not deserved it.” Yet our Heavenly Father is 
ever better to us than our deserts. 

Years after, when God had written her name widow, who 
was it that supported her failing footsteps down “life's 
sloping hill-side,” surrounding her life with every comfort, 
anticipating every want and wish? Who, but the poor, saved 
child, who, but for a timely, loving hand held out to him, 
would have sunk into the gloomy, little misanthrope, making 
still more bitter his own existence and that of every one 
connected with him! 

O if you have such a child in your household, deal wisely, 
gently, and lovingly with it, for as you sow you shall surely 
reap. 


Tue Littte Boy wHo Wuiprep a Bisnop.—Fifty years ago 
this Spring the New York Conference held its annual session 
in the beautiful rural town of Amenia, Bishops Asbury and 
M’Kendree in attendance. They were entertained at the 
house of my father, whose seventh son was then just one 
year and a half old. As little George was one day in the 
dining-room he saw Bishop M'Kendree’s silver-mounted 
riding-whip; and seizing the prize marched to the next 
room, using it as acane. Just then the two Bishops entered 
the room by an opposite door, and seeing his whip in the 
hands of the child, Bishop M’Kendree endeavored to take it 
from him, which only made the child cry and grasp it more 
firmly. Bishop Asbury—with whom George was quite a pet— 
said to the other Bishop, * Do not take it from him; if you 
will leave your whip where a child can get it, you must not 
take it forcibly from him.”’ The little boy heard him speak, 





and supposing he too was against him, turned upon the ven- 
erable Bishop, applying the lash to his limbs, which were 
protected only by worsted hose, as he wore small clothes and 
shoes. He instantly sprang behind a door which happened 
to stand open and cried, “Take him away! take him away!” 
to the no small amusement of the preachers who witnessed 
the scene. The child’s mother, attracted by his cries, at 
that moment entered the room, to whom he surrendered the 
whip without further trouble. That little boy is now a gray- 
haired sire, and often tells that he “‘ whipped a bishop.” 
A. R. I. H. 


Tue Fiower Looxine cup into Heaven.—When little 
Irving was four years old, he went with his aunt in early 
Spring in search of wild flowers. He ran on ahead and soon 
came to a patch of liverleaf—Hepatica Americana—and called 
out, **O, auntie, do come and see these booful flowers, with 
their little blue eyes looking right up into heaven!" 

pi. 2s 8 


A Cuivp’s Farra.—When I. was five years old he came 
into my sick-room one morning crying a3 though his heart 
was breaking and said, ‘* Father will die, he has struck an 
ax in his foot and most killed him; O he will die!” I tried 
to soothe his grief and quiet his fears—although I knew they 
were not groundless—and told him all we could then do for 
his father was to pray for him; to ask the Lord to spare 
his life and cause the wound to heal. He and his sister, a 
few years older than himself, retired into another room and 
prayed. In a few minutes he came out of the closet with 
“a tearless eye,”’ and said to me, “ Father will get well, for 
I prayed to Jesus and he heard me.” It was according to 
his faith. A. BR. I. H. 


Prayer vs. Fixing ror Sterp.—A little boy, two years 
and a half old, was taken to Church for the first time. 
When the minister said, “ Let us pray,’’ and the people 
bowed their heads, he whispered to his mother and said, 
“* Ma, fix me so I can go to sleep too.” A. B. E. o. 


“Sue Lives Here; on, Way 1T 18 Home.—We have rare- 
ly ever seen a simple child story that touched us more than 
the following, which we find in an exchange: 

“This is my home!” cried a little one, a treasured boy of 
four Summers, as, fresh and rosy, he came in from school at 
the close of a short Winter's afternoon. 

* Indeed, little Willie,” said his mother’s visitor, “ how is 
it? Suppose you go out on the sidewalk and try the next 
door; suppose you step into the entry, throw off your little 
sack, as you have here, and proceed to the parlor—would n't 
that be your home?” 

“ No, indeed,”’ said Willie, “ that would n’t be it.”’ 

* But tell me why?” 

Willie had never thought of this. He paused a moment, 
then directing his eyes to where his mother sat quietly sew- 
ing, he replied with an earnest gesture, 

** She lives here!” 


THE LITTLE ONE IS DEAD. 


Smooth the hair and close the eyelids, 
Let the window curtains fall ; 

With a smile upon her features, 
She hath answered to the call. 

Let the children kiss her gently, 
As she lies upon the bed, 

God hath called her to his bosom, 
And the little one is dead. 


AnaGram.—I hire parsons, 


Answers To Home Puzzies In THE JuNE NumBer.—Rid- 
dles.—1. Old Maid. 2. Chocolate. 

Rebus, —Pope—Llyssus—Nelson—Death—Addison—Rogers— 
Pindar. r 

Charades.—1. Horse—man—ship. 2. Watch—man. 

Anagrams.—1. No charm. 2. Misantnrope. 3. Wood pig- 


eon. 
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Wagsife Gleanings. 


A Visit TO THE QUAKER Girt ORATOR.—The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette boasts of one of the best correspondents 
the country affords. His letters appear over the signa- 
ture of “Agate.” While “drifting about,” our friend 
“Agate” “brought up” in Philadelphia, and with 
Judge Kelly as his chaperon, paid his respects to Miss 
Anne E. Dickinson, the celebrated Quaker girl orator. 
He also met her on a subsequent occasion. His nar- 
ration contains some irrelevant matter, yet it all aids 
in the setting of the picture: 

We stop before a Philadelphia house, which, to any body 
who has ever been there, is a sufficient description of the 
whole class of brick-fronted, white-shuttered, marble-stepped 
abominations. The Judge rings, asks the shining face if 
** Miss Anne is in,’’ and on being told that she soon will be, 
leads us into the parlor; we busy ourselves looking at the 
pictures—Napoleon at St. Helona, elegant photographs of 
Henry Ward Beecher, and some less known members of the 
Beecher race of mankind, family portraits, and the like; and 
are presently entertained by a petite Kittle figure in blue, 
that discourses most pleasantly of the pictures, the books, 
the elegant eleven-volume edition of Shakspeare that has just 
been added to the treasures of the house, Philadelphia peo- 
ple and Quaker ways, till her sister shall arrive. 

The Judge begins to have premonitory twinges of con- 
science about engagements down town he is breaking, and 
grows manifestly uneasy in his seat, but the fates are pro- 
pitious. Just as he has given the third ominous glance at 
his watch we hear a rustling rush through the hall, some 
gay reply is flung back to an unheard question from above, 
a door is thrown open, and with fuce flushed with exercise 
and curls disordered by the familiar breezes, a young lady 
enters, exclaiming in a voice so rich, so deep, so mellow, that 
you can not help envying its possessor, ‘It was n’t my fault, 
Judge. I'd have been back long ago if I'd had my way.” 
And then there comes a rush of laughing explanations and 
piquant descriptions, in the midst of which we are presented 
to Miss Anne E. Dickinson, the young Quaker girl to whose 
wonderful oratory the gallant Republicans insist that our 
triumph in Connecticut is due, and over whose success in 
Cvoper Institute and the Philadelphia Opera-House the East- 
ern newspapers have hardly yet ceased exulting. 

Miss D. has become a public character, and so must submit 
to have indifferent portraits, labeled with her name, hung out 
in public places. While she is in the midst of her rattling 
explanations, let us seize our opportunity. To begin with, 
this is no scrawny-featured, sallow-faced, pantalooned female 
of forty, of the woman's rights persuasion, but a girl—a few 
months over twenty, the old Quaker women, headed by Lu- 
cretia Mott and the other Quaker authorities on age, say 
scarcely eighteen, our equally-practiced eyes decide on the 
instant. Plump, round, supple figure, of about medium hight, 
with graceful outlines half-concealed by the neatly-fitting 
dress, glossy black hair, cut tolerably short, and falling in 
luxurious profusion about the neck and curling away from a 
low, broad forehead ; deep eyes, of a dark hue you can hardly 
detine, contracting and dilating in the excitement of the ani- 
mated talk; a broad, rich mouth, with ripe lips that curve 
into a score of expressions in an instant; a square—not mas- 
culine, but still—firmly-set chin, that gives a hint of the 
persistent purpose that has brought this girl up through all 
manner of difficulties to a position almost as proud in its way 
as that of Mrs. Stowe—certainly far prouder than Mrs. Stowe 
had attained at twenty, or thirty either—there is an inven- 
tory of the features, set down as dryly as you would write 
out the multiplication table. I need hardly add that, with- 
out being strictly classical in its outline, the face is beauti- 


ful, and the expression of course charming. Add to this the 
wonderful personal magnetism she is said to possess on the 
platform, and the brilliant character of the speeches them- 
selves as they are reported in the papers, and you have am- 
ple explanation of the enthusiasm she aroused, even in hy- 
percritical New York; and can very readily believe what you 
have heard before from Philadelphia Quakers, that, when she 
was compelled to leave her employment in the Mint, in con- 
sequence of some of her outspoken criticisms on the conduct 
of the war, she was implored by a fashionable theatrical 
manager to go upon the stage—though she had never even 
seen the foot-lights, unless, on some rare holiday, from the 
front—and was offered a handsome salary for a six months’ 
trial engagement, when the manager did not know that she 
had ever recited a line in her life. 

The utmost limit to which a morning caJ! can be protracted 
slips rapidly away in talk, vivacious on her part at least, 
that skims the whole surface of morning-call-talkable sub- 
jects, diverges into racy accounts of experiences at some of 
her meetings in Connecticut, and a mirthful description of 
the ordeal she was called to pass, when at some “ academy ™ 
or “institute,” a whole class of “‘very young men” were 
presented, one at a time, down the whole row, and each 
marched up to her and made the pattern bow of the institu- 
tion, which, if her imitation is at all faithful, must have 
been as wonderfully amazing as Mr. Turveydrop. 

In the evening I was fortunate enongh to meet Miss Dick- 
inson again at tea, at the elegant residence of a friend in 
one of the suburbs of the city. Her career as a public speaker 
in Connecticut, and subsequently before the most crowded 
and fashionable critical audiences in Cooper Institute and the 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia Opera-Houses, had seemed to me 
so wonderful, that even the blase interest of a professional 
journalist was aroused to see what conld be the elements of 
this remarkable popularity; and if I studied her rather in 
the light of a rare specimen of natural history than as a 
well-bred and accomplished young lady, that woman’s failing, 
curiosity, must be my excuse. ‘ Did you come prepared to 
climb the great cherry-tree, as you once threatened,” archly 
asked the fair hostess, as the young lady entered, all sparkle 
and vivacity with the excitement of her ride. ‘0, no, I’m 
all done up,” with a rueful glance at her modest crinoline 
and Quaker-like gray silk, ‘‘and so I must be on my good 
behavior ; how very provoking !"’ and the pretty pout was just 
as attractive in its way as the “‘done-up” toilet. It was 
hard to realize that “this little witch,” as my friend, the 
Judge, had audaciously called her—this gay school-girl, dash- 
ing off into all manner of charming extravaganzas, as school- 
girls will, merrily describing some rather well-preserved citi- 
zen as “‘that horrid old thing,’’ just as I have heard other 
gay school-girls do, who, instead of facing a multitude of 
critical listeners from the opera-house platform, would have 
found it sufficiently trying to their nerves to encounter a 
well-developed spider, or the like “horrid old thing ’—it was 
hard, I say, to realize that this merry and—if I must confess 
it—bewitching young damsel was the stirring orator whom 
Henry Ward Beecher, and other not less worthy critics, had 
covered with such unbounded eulogy, and whose ringing pe- 
riods had even been sufficient to rouse enthusiasm in the 
frozen soul of William Cullen Bryant himself. 

Happening to be out to tea with a charming Quaker fam- 
ily in the city the evening before, I had discovered that the 
worthy Friends were not quite satisfied with ‘* Anne's” 
worldly tendencies, and one fair lady, who had herself pro- 
gressed into the vanities of personal adornment and elegant 
raiment far enough to horrify our Western Quakers, had said, 
“Thee knows we do n't think Anne does all those fine things 
without assistance. We think Lucretia writes her speeches 
| for her.” But that evening was sufficient to convince any 
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one that Lucretia Mott had no more to do with the prepa- 
ration than with the delivery of the brilliant speeches that 
have won their young author so deserved a reputation. Her 
retorts on the platform would indeed be sufficient for that. 
She was speaking once, as I happened to have heard, to a 
large audience in New Jersey, and chanced to refer in caus- 
tic terms to some action of General M’Clellan’s. A person 
seated near the front arose in high indignation, and with 
much unnecessary noise, and an air intended to express in- 
tense disgust, went clattering down the aisle. His demon- 
stration was so marked that neither andience nor speaker 
could fail to notice it. “ Ah," said the orator calmly, as if 
merely wanting to explain matters to the audience, “I have 
no doubt that gentleman is a M’Clellan man, and deems it 
his duty to imitate his chieftain, who always thought it ex- 
pedient to make a rapid movement to the rear when shot and 
shell began to grow troublesome in front.’’ Lucretia Mott 
could hardly have furnished that, and yet it is but one of a 
score of equally-pungeut retorts I have heard of her making. 
Of course she is radical, as all women of culture are likely 
to be—from Margaret Fuller to Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Brown- 
ing—and, of course, like all other women, she sometimes 
jumps to illogical conclusions without any bother of reason- 
ing on the road® It was amusing to see how demurely she 
received a remonstrance against some of her complaints about 
the slow progress and hesitating steps of the Administration 
along paths that seemed to her so plain. Not less amusing 
was it to see her flame out into an invective—not quite just— 
that on the platform would have carried any audience off 
their feet, against the refusal of a negro company in the 
hight of the week's panic at Harrisburg; and, to a toughen- 
ing old bachelor, inexpressibly ludicrous, to see the intense— 
and very siucere—rage with which she denounced some luck- 
less speaker who had insulted the whole female sex by call- 
ing Ex-President Buchanan an old woman in pantaloons! 
But enongh! This young girl, so brilliant, so magnetic, so 
wonderfully gifted, is a real genius; and God gives us so few 
of these, we may be pardoned the rudeness of talking about 
them in the newspapers, in spite of their wearing crinoline. 


SINGING FOR THE SorpIeRs.—Many a young lady is 
asking herself, ‘“‘ What can I do for the soldier?” The 
answers to the question are manifold, but not unfre- 
quently far from satisfactory. An incident, given by an 
exchange, shows how one succeeded in solving it: 

A young lady was heard to say, “I wish I conld do some- 
thing for my country; I would willingly become a nurse in 
a hospital, but T have not the physical strength. What can 
Ido?” A friend replied, “ You can sing.” ‘“ Yes, I can sing, 
but what of that?” “Go to one of the hospitals and sing 
for the soldiers.” The iden pleased her. She accompanied a 
friend who was long used to such visits, and who introduced 
her by saying to the patients, “Here is a young lady who 
has come to sing for you.” At the mere announcement 
every face was aglow with animation, every eye was riveted 
upon her with expectant pleasure. She sang a few songs, 
commencing with the glorious “Star-Spangled Banner.” As 
the thrilling notes of that song rang through the apartment 
one poor man, who had been given up by the physician as 
an almost hopeless case, half-raised himself in his cot, leaned 
his head upon his hand, and drank in every note like so 
much nectar. The effect was electrical. From that hour he 
began to amend, and finally recovered. 


PIONEERS AND Martyrs oF FrREEDOM.—The Rev. 
Charles Stovel condenses a wide sweep of history into 
a single paragraph—photographing the pioneers and 
martyrs of freedom: 

About the year 1822 Robert Hall and John Kinghorn agi- 
tated the question of slavery, which was discussed in the 
college a whole year; and the decision they arrived at upon 
the subject was, that its essential features were all contrary 
to Scripture. To carry on the system as it was regulated in 
the Old Testament would not suit the views of the planters. 
Sam Sharp, standing upon the gallows, said, “I know that I 





have broken the law of man, but in so doing I have not vio- 


lated the command of God. I have learned that no bad law 
was ever got rid of till some man was ready to shed his blood 
as a sacrifice for its repeal. I have come forward for the pur- 
pose. Into thy hands, O God, I commend my spirit; and 
then he was turned off. The missionary Knibb stood beneath 
that gallows, and he swore a vow that he never would hold his 
hand till slavery was destroyed in the British colonies; and 
he kept his vow. John Brown was wrong in violating the 
law, yet he was but the match which let off the ordnance in 
the face of the foe. 


OPINIONS OF MARSHALL AND MaDIson on Stav- 
ERY.—During her visit to this country in 1835 Harriet 
Martineau had interviews with Chief Justice Marshall 
and Ex-President Madison. Upon the subject of slavery 
both spoke freely : 

The Chief Justice was eighty-three—as bright-eyed and 
warm-hearted as ever, while as dignified a judge as ever filled 
the highest seat in the highest court of any country. He said 
he had seen Virginia the leading State for half his life: he 
had seen her become the second, and sink to be—I think—the 
fifth. Worse than this, there was no arresting her decline 
if her citizens did not put an end to slavery; and he saw no 
signs of any intention to do so. He had seen whole groups of 
estates lapse into waste. He had seen agriculture exchanged 
for human stock-breeding; and he keenly felt the degrada- 
tion. The forest was returning over the fine old estates, and 
the wild creatures which had not been seen for generations 
were reappearing, numbers and wealth were declining, and ed- 
ucation and manners were degenerating. To Mr. Madison de- 
spair was not easy. He had a cheerful and sanguine temper, 
and if there was one thing rather than another which he 
had learned to consider secure, it was the Constitution which 
he had so large a share in making. Yet he told me that he 
was nearly in despair, and that he had been quite so till the 
Colonization Society arose. Rather than admit to himself 
that the South must be laid waste by a servile war, or the 
whole conntry by a civil war, he strove to believe that mill- 
ions of negroes could be carried to Africa, and so got rid of. 
I need not speak of the weakness of such a hope. What 
concerns us now is, that he saw and described to me, when 
I was his guest, the dangers and horrors of the state of 
society in which he was living. He talked more of slavery 
than of all other subjects together, returning to it morning, 
noon, and night. He said that the clergy perverted the 
Bible because it was altogether against slavery; that the 
colored population was increasing faster than the white; and 
that the state of morals was such as barely permitted society 
to exist. Of the issne of the conflict, whenever it should oc- 
cur, there could, he said, be no doubt. A society burdened 
with a slave system could make no permanent resistance to 
an unincumbered enemy: he was astonished at the fanaticism 
which blinded Southern men to so clear a certainty. 


An AGE on AGEs TELLING.—The thought of the 
age in which we are living, and how its grand events 
are to tell upon the future to the most distant time, 
must thrill the heart: 

We are living, we are dwelling 
Tn a grand and awful time— 
In an age on ages telling ; 
To be living is sublime! 
7 Will ye play, then? will ye dally 
With your music and your wine? 
Up! it is Jehovah's rally! 
God's own arm hath need of thine! 
Worlds are charging, heaven beholding, 
Thou hast but an hour to fight; 
Now the blazoned cross unfolding, 
On, right onward, for the right! 
On! let all the soul within you, 
For the truth’s sake, go abroad; 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages, tell for God! 
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Hiterarg, Brientifir, and Biatistirel Stems. 
D 


Dr. WHEDON ON THE WILL.—We are glad to learn 
that Dr. Whedon has completed his work on the Will. 
It is the fruit of much study. We hope it will be given 
to the press without delay, and predict that it will at 
once go into all our institutions of learning, and into 
the libraries of our people. A treatise on the Will from 


- 
fas] 


the Methodist stand-point has been long and much | 
| the less useful because of his Methodist education. 


needed. 


Dr. HIBBARD ON THE. RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD.— 


Dr. Hibbard has already contributed several works of 
sterling value to our general book catalogue. We un- 
derstand he has just completed an elaborate work on 
“The Religion of Childhood;. or, Children Considered 
in Relation to Natural Depravity, the Atonement, the 
Family, and the Church.” It will make a 12mo of 
about 300 pages, and we hope soon to see it published, 
The Advocate and Journal says: “ The Doctor has long 
and patiently studied the subject, and his views, though 
they may strike some as novel, are, if we understand 
them, old and well supported by Scripture, the analogy 
of faith, and the authority of standard writers of dif- 
ferent orthodox Churches. While he admits the doctrine 
of total depravity, and does not assert the doctrine of 
infant regeneration, he holds to infant justification, and 
the impartation of a principle of grace or spiritual life 
in the child. His treatise, though doctrinal and crit- 
ical, is also eminently practical, and his subject is one 
much discussed in the Churches at the present day. 
Although we shall probably find some things in Dr. 
Hibbard’s work to which we can not assent, we feel sure 
that we shall find much to approve, and we hail wit) 
pleasure a discussion of such a theme by so able a pen, 
and expect to see the Church benefited by the interest 
which it will awake in regard to her children.” 


THE HARPERS ON THE Unron.—It is refreshing to 


see how the Harpers, those staid old conservatives, have | 


kept pace to the music of the Union ever since the 
rebellion opened. The day is coming, says a cotempo- 
rary, when the steadfast friends of the Union, in this 
great crisis through which we are passing, will be duly 
recognized and honored. When that day arrives, Har- 
per and Brothers will hold a conspicuous position. 
Their weekly and monthly periodicals have, from the 
start, done zignal service to the National cause. Lead- 
ers, tales, squibs, comicalities, articles of every kind, 
have sounded out the true ring, alike in times of appre- 
hension and peril, and in seasons of success and hope. 
We suppose that the firm have acted from principle, and 
without regard to ulterior consequences; yet none the 
less will the nation remember those who have helped to 
fight the good fight with unflagging zeal, skill, and cour- 


r. Beman in the First Presbyterian Church in Troy, 
Mr. Vincent is the son of Rev. L. M. Vincent, 
and the grandson of Rev. Marvin Richardson, both 
members of the New York Conference, and ministers 
in high standing in the Methodist Church. Mr. Vincent 
is a young man of excellent scholarship and fine ta)- 
ents. We trust that in his new sphere he will be none 


GeRMAN MeEtHopIsT CoLLEGE.—The Christliche Apol- 
ogete has an account of a meeting of preachers and 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church held on 
June 3d in Berea, Ohio, to consider the offer of the 
Trustees of the Baldwin University, to establish Ger- 
man departments in that institution, as the foundation 
of a German college. Rev. Dr. William Nast presided, 
and R. A. W. Brithl was Secretary. It was announced 
that the amount of property required by the law of 
Ohio for the foundation of a college was already in the 
possession of the Trustees for that purpose—over $20,- 
000 having been secured. The meeting resolved to 
found a college for the German branch of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and appointed the proper com- 
mittees, and drew up certain articles by which to be 
governed. A collection, amounting to over $500, was 
taken up on the spot. The college is to be called the 
German Wallace College of Berea, and donations are 
to be solicited at once to found two professorships. 


Aw Orn1IGINAL PorTRAIT OF KEPLER.—An original 
portrait of Kepler has been placed at the disposal of 
the committee of the Kepler statue. It dates from the 
year 1795, and represents him, together with his first 
wife, Barbara of Muhlegg. The painting, on an oval 
copper-plate and in form of a medallion, is very well 
preserved, and, except that Kepler is taken when a 
young man, remarkably like all his later portraits. 


PRIMITIVE WESLEYAN CONNECTION.—This is the 
most prosperous branch of seceders from the great 
Wesleyan body. From the statistics of its late Confer- 
ence, it appears that the total number of members is 
146,581, being an increase of 5,396 for the year; 2,000 
members had died during the year. The number of 


| ministers was 830, being an increase of 54 during the 


age. In this cause also the Methodist periodical press | 


has done noble service. Its voice has been one for the 
Government at all times and under all circumstances— 
giving no countenance to “copperheads,” whether in 


Church or State. 


Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, well known as a recent 
professor in Troy University, has become the successor 


year. The total number of local preachers was 12,783, 
being an increase of 369 for the year. The number of 
class-leaders was 8,733, being an increase of 356. The 
total number of Connectional chapels was 2,600, being an 
increase of 81 for the year. Besides these a number of 
chapels had been enlarged. During the year the debts 
on the chapels had been considerably reduced, and the 
state of the chapel property generally was very encour- 
number of rented chapels and rooms 
was 3,457. The number of Sabbath schools was 
2,450, being an increase of 128 during the year. 
The number of Sunday school teachers was 36,610, 
being an increase of 1,853 for the year. The num. 
ber of scholars was 202,631, being an increase for the 


year of 13,574. 


aging. The 
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Biteracg Hotires. 


(1.) Evipences AS TO Man’s PLACE IN NATURE. 
By Proj. Thomas H. Huzley, F. R. S., F. L. &. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey & Car- 
roll—This volume comprises three lectures prepared 
for popular use and delivered in various parts of En- 
gland and Scotland. The first is a brief outline of the 
facts known and the fables told concerning baboons, 
orang-outangs, chimpanzees, and gorillas, The whole is 
curious, though the stories are told elsewhere in a 
more interesting manner; nor do the facts leave any 
impression of identity between the human species and 
these monsters. The second lecture deals with the 
questions—Whence has our race sprung, and to what 
goal are we tending? These questions are treated in 
their physical aspects merely. The author discovers 
that in the early stages of his embryo being man very 
much resembles the dog, but that “exactly in those 
respects in which the developing man differs from the 
dog, he resembles the ape.” Having delivered man 
from his fellowship, in species, with the dog, he comes, 
through a variety of physical comparisons, to the 
conclusion that “men differ more widely from one 
another than they do from the apes, while the lowest 
apes differ as much in proportion from the highest as 
the latter does from man.” Not satisfied with finding 
a merely-physical identity between man and the brute 
creation, the author, by one tremendous assertion, un- 
fortified, unsustained, bridges over the chasm between 
the human and the animal mind, and assures us that 
“even the highest faculties of feeling and of intellect 
begin to germinate in lower forms of life.” A little 
shallow rhetoric abcut “the best evidence of the 
splendor of man’s capacities” being found in the fact 
that, starting with the ape or still lower, he has made 
so much of himself, closes the second lecture. And 
here we will close our review, being satisfied that we 
have devoted as much space to the work as it deserves. 
When we hear the Professor gravely announcing that 
“our reverence for the nobility of manhood will not 
be lessened by the knowledge that man is, in substance 
and in structure, one with the brutes,” we have no 
longer any heart left to dispute Ais relationship to the 
ape. Yet in passing it will be well to note that simi- 
larity of physical organism in man and in the brute 
does not by any means establish a unity in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual element within. Two casks may 
be precisely alike, but the one may be filled with the 
death-producing poison of the still, the other with the 
vitalizing nectar of the gods. 


(2.) A History oF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF Europe. By John William Draper, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the 
University of New York; author of a Treatise on Human 
Physiology, etc. 8vo. 632 pp. $350. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co— 
Professor Draper is already known to the American 
public as an erudite and talented lecturer on chem- 
istry and physiology, and also by his treatise on Hu- 


| 


New | 





| 


man Physiology. The present treatise is a sequel to 
the former. In that, man was regarded as an individ- 
ual. This discusses man in his social or combined life. 
It applies to that general life the same principles 
applied in the former work to the individual life of 
man. It contemplates the general organism of history, 
and shows that there is a plan and law in what looks 
like the accidents and incalculable disturbances of the 
national life of mankind. Or, to state the subject and 
scope in the author's own words, “ Social advancement 
is as completely under the control of natural law as 
is bodily growth. The life of an individual is a min- 
iature of the life of a nation.” The teaching of the 
book is fatalistic and materialistic throughout. The 
book seems to us to possess no lofty or even clearly- 
defined aim. In the treatment of the subject it lacks 
the usual vigor of the author as manifested in discus- 
sions purely physiological. It seems to us that it can 
never equal them in public esteem. 


(3.) St. OLaveEs: A Novel. 8vo. 162 pp. Pamphlet. 
50 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


(4.) CaTALOGUE OF PostaGe Stamps —This is a 
convenient and useful little volume, containing in 
addition to the American and foreign postage stamps 
the United States revenue stamps. Cambridge: Sever 
& Francis. 


(5.) THE Hoty Worp 1Tts Own Derense: Addressed 
to Bishop Colenso and all other Earnest Seekers after 
Truth. By Rev. Abiel Silver. 12mo. 306 pp. $1.25. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey & 
Carroll—We are at a loss to conceive how Bishop 
Colenso’s perversion of facts can furnish any excuse 
for this perversion of sense. 


(6.) THE NaturaL Laws or Huspanpry. By 
Justus Von Liebig. Edited by John Blyth, M.D. 12mo. 
387 pp. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Rickey & Carroll—Baron Liebig spent sixteen 
years in study and experimenting upoa this important 
subject. The main results he has embodied in this 
work. In the absence of personal knowledge we may, 
therefore, assume that the treatise is worthy the atten- 
tion of all cultivators of the soil. Nor is it without 
its interest to those who would comprehend the chem- 
ical and cosmic conditions of vegetable life. It ought 
to effect a great revolution both in American and 
European husbandry, and we have no doubt that the 
truths it contains will yet accomplish that end. 


(7.) SctENCE FOR THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY. PART 
I. Naturau Puinosopny. By Worthington Hooker, 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in Yale College, 12mo. 346 pp. $1. llustrated by 
nearly 300 engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co—Daniel Webster, in 
his autobiography, speaks thus of his entering upon 
the study of law: “I was put to study in the old 
way—that is, the hardest books first—and lost much 
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time. I read Coke on Littleton through without un- 
derstanding a quarter part of it. Happening to take 
up Espinasse’s Law of Nisi Prius, I found I could 
understand it; and arguing that the object of reading 
was to understand what was written, I laid down the 
venerable Coke et alios similes reverendos, and kept 
company for a time with Mr. Espinasse and others, 
the most plain, easy, and intelligible writers. A boy 
of twenty, with no previous knowledge on such sub- 
jects, can not understand Coke. It is folly to set him 
on such an author. There are propositions in Coke 
so abstract, and distinctions so nice, and doctrines 
embracing so many conditions and qualifications that 
it requires an effort not only of a mature mind, but 
of a mind both strong and mature to understand him. 
Why disgust and discourage a boy by telling him that 
he must break into his profession through such a wall 
as this? I really often despaired. I thought that I 
never could make myself a lawyer, and was almost 
going back to the business of school-keeping. Mr. 
Espinasse, however, helped me out of this in the way 
that I have mentioned, and I have always felt greatly 
obliged to him.” We have quoted this extract from 
the Preface of Prof. Hooker not only as illustrative 
of the principle upon which the treatise before us is 
constructed and the evils sought to be avoided in it, 
but because its suggestions are of wide-spread applica- 
tion. It depicts 1 defect which, we regret to say, still 
exists in many departments of education. He that 
would remedy it and finally do it away by the intro- 
duction of text-books constructed upon a better model, 
or by the introduction of better methods of education, 
will do a service of immense value. To this end the 
work before us is a valuable contribution. The excel- 
lent style in which the Harpers publish their books 
leaves nothing to be desired in that department. 


(8.) THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC; Designed for 
Children. By Elias Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of “A Course of Mathematics,” ete. 18mo. 166 pp. 
30 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

(9.) PRIMARY SPELLER. By Marcius Willson. 18mo. 
80 pp. 12 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

(10.) THe Farry Boor. 
Stories selected and rendered anew. 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 16mo. 479 pp. $1. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Robert 
Clarke & Co.—There is a wonderful power in these old 
fairy tales. They live on in literature age after age, 
not only charming the fancy of childhood, but giving 
bent to the intellect of manhood. Here are “Tom 
Thumb,” “Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper,” 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
“ Little One Eye,” ete. We would like to go back to 
childhood and read this book and enjoy it as only a 
child can. But we have gone too far along in our 
way. The children of to-day, however, will enjoy the 
book as well as the children of former time, and we 
‘hand it over to them. 


The best popular Fairy 
By the author of 


(11.) THe CriticaL History or FREE THOUGHT 
in Reference to the Christian Religion. By Adam Storey 
Farrar, A. M. 8vo. 487 pp. $2. New York: D. 





Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll—We 
must defer our critical notice of this volume to another 
month. 


(12.) CaTALoGuEs.—1. Cornell College, Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa—President, Rev. S. M. Fellows, A. M., 
assisted by 6 Professors. Number of students in Col- 
legiate Department, 40; in Preparatory, 173; in Pri- 
mary, 53. Total, 266. 2. North-Western Female 
College, Evanston, Ill.—President, W. P. Jones, A. M. 
Lady Principal, Mrs. Lizzie Mace M’Farland, assisted 
by 6 teachers. 3. Whitewoter College, Centerville, 
Ia—Rev. W. H. Barnes, A. M., President, assisted by 
7 teachers. Students, 204——4. Springfield Female 
College, Springfield, O.—E. G. Dial, A. M., President, 
assisted by 7 teachers. Students, 112. 5. Worth- 
Western University, Evanston, Ill.—H. 8. Noyes, A. M., 
Acting President, assisted by 7 Professors. Students, 
91.——6. Fort Edward Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y.— 
Rev. J. E. King, A. M., Principal, assisted by 10 teach- 
ers. Students, 530——7. Indiana Asbury University, 
Greencastle, Ia.—Rev. Thomas Bowman, D. D., Presi- 
dent, assisted by 7 Professors. Students—Collegiate, 
71; Preparatory, 128. Total, 199——8. Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn—Rev. H. M. Johnson, D. D., 
President, assisted by 7 Professors. Students—Colle- 
giate, 82; Preparatory, 42. Total, 124. 9. Western 
Reserve Seminary, Farmington, O.—Rev. William D. 
Archibald, A. M., Principal, assisted by 7 teachers. 
Students, 276. 10. The Student's Retreat, for Young 
Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Misses Eliza and Sarah 
L. Brewer, Principals. 




















(13.) THe Paciric MontHity—formerly the Hespe- 
rian—has entered upon its tenth volume. It is a capi- 
tal family magazine, and speaks well for the literary 
taste and genius of the Pacific coast. It is edited by 
Messrs. J. D. and M. D. Strong, and published at San 
Francisco, at $3. 


(14.) CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. On the basis of the 
latest edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. I- 
lustrated by wood engravings and maps. Part 63. 
Price, 20 cents a Part. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


(15.) New York Coyrerence Mrinutes.—Our 
thanks are due to Rev. A. K. Sandford for a copy of 
the seventy-fourth session of this body. 


(16.) THE FREEDMEN oF SouTH CAROLINA. By 
Charles Nordhoff—This is No. 1 of “Papers of the 
Day.” New York: Charles T. Evans. 


(17.) THE War IN THE LiGuT or Divine Provi- 
DENCE, is the title of an eloquent fast-day sermon, by 
B. H. Nadal, D. D. It has the ring of genuine patri- 
otism. 


(18.) Outposts oF Z1ox; or, LIMNINGS OF MISSION 
LIFE, by Rev. W. H. Goode, is the title of a 12mo 
volume of some 400 pages now going through the 
press at the Western Book Concern. No living man 
has seen more “ outpost” service on our western front- 
iers and among the Indians than W. H. Goode. 
Among the Indians in the South-West, all along through 
the border troubles in Kansas, and in the border work 
generally ht has been at home for years. 
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Hoitor’s Babble. 


Tuis NomBER DELAYED.—Cincinnati has been again 
under martial law, the result of the “ Morgan raid” 
into Indiana and Ohio. In consequence of this our pa- 
trons will receive the present number later than usual. 


SavED.—The scene, so well delineated in this picture, 
will call to mind the noble traits for which the canine 
race are so distinguished. The domestication of the 
dog, in the opinion of Baron Cuvier, is the most use- 
ful conquest achieved by man over the brute creation. 
Instances of the sagacity, the intelligence, the affection, 
and the faithfulness of this animal are without number. 
They are too well known to our readers to require rep- 
etition. We can hardly wonder that the poor Indian, 
in the humble heaven of his hope, 

* Still thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

CoMPLETE VoTE on Lay REPRESENTATION.—The 
last General Conference submitted the naked question 
of lay representation in that body to the ministers 
and laymen of the Church. The complete result of 
the voting, as now obtained, foots up as follows: 



















Ministerial Vole—Against .. 3,100 

For 1,348 

TEAR CRy GRRE accccctececesccccensecce sccccsssncencnecsesencseccosee 1,752 
Lay Vole—Against .. “ 

BOP encase Rocccinecesocesssemenensnsnnunenesemnscndsosenent +0: 28,0838 

Majority against..... 19,612 

Total vote cast was...... $1,236 

Total against the measure.. --.51,300 

Total for the measure........... Te 

Total majority against................00+ eccceocecoes: mancnsannmen 21,364 


We hear of no complaint as to the fairness of the 
vote. Nor, indeed, can there be. A fuller discussion 
might possibly have wrought some changes of opinion, 
but it would hardly have overcome so large a major- 
ity. Then, too, the vote would undoubtedly have been 
much larger had not the public mind been so. deeply 
absorbed in the affairs of the nation, and so many of 
our members absent in the service of their country. 
But whether this would have made any change in the 
relative strength of the vote, is not clear. The vote 
will be duly summed up and reported to the General 
Conference to assemble in Philadelphia in May, 1864. 
Till then the matter must rest. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT FELLows.—Rev. S. M. Fel- 
lows, A. M., President of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Towa, died at his residence on Friday, June 27th. He 
had long been a sufferer from consumption. 


Rev. L. Hitcucocx.—The Faculty and Trustees of 
Cornell College honored themselves and their institu- 
tion, at the late Commencement, by conferring the 
degree of D. D. upon the Rev. L. Hitchcock, the act- 
ive and efficient Assistant Agent of the Western Book 
Concern. Mr. Hitchcock received the honorary A. M. 
from the Wesleyan University some years since. 

New Mernopist Docroratgs.—This is the season 
for the conferring of literary honors. Among those 





bestowed up to the present writing, we observe the 
following: President Merrick, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has received the degree of LL. D. from both 
M’Kendree College and the Indiana Asbury Univers- 
ity. The D. D. has been conferred upon Rev. O. M. 
Spencer, President of the Iowa State University, by 
the Ohio University; upon Revs. E. G. Andrews and 
H. R. Clark by Genesee College; upon Rev. E. G. 
Wood by the Iowa Wesleyan University; and upon 
Revs. D. L. Dempsey and G. W. Clark by Mount 
Union College. Others wifl, no doubt, be soon added 
to the list, but not in season for this notice. 


Dr. HAVEN AND THE PRESIDENCY OF THE MICHIGAN 
State UNiversity.—At the recent annual meeting of 
the Trustees of this institution, Dr. Tappan was removed 
from the Presidency and the Professorship of Sacred 
Rhetoric, and Dr. E. O. Haven elected to fill the va- 


cancy. The election was made viva voce and unan- 
imous. The Michigan University is munificently 


endowed by the State, and bids fair to become the 
great University of the West. The Methodist Church 
is now ably represented in its Faculty by Dr. Haven, 
the President, and by Prof. Winchell, confessedly one 
of the best naturalists in the country. 


RoperT A. West, EsqQ., for many years leading ed- 
itor of the Commercial Advertiser of New York, and 
well known to our readers by his “Letters to my 
Daughter,” has removed to Washington, where he takes 
the editorial management of the Morning Chronicle. 


Dg. ELLiotr AND Missourt.—The old veteran of 
the Central is calling loudly for help in Missouri. No 
State now occupies a more interesting or critical situa- 
tion. Society is upheaving from its very foundations. 
Old institutions, old prejudices, and old leaders are 
passing away. The old elements of control have be- 
come powerless. A new order of things is being 
inaugurated ; a new class of men are being installed in: 
power. Men who have sought to stay the progress of 
freedom—who have sympathized with treason, and lent 
themselves to its aid—must go down. Men of a differ- 
ent style will come up to take their places in public 
affairs. We can not overrate the importance of being, 
as a Church, upon the ground. Its large cities and 
villages, the central places. of power and influence, 
ought to be manned at once. The educational work of 
the State is to be inaugurated anew. We must be 
ready to aid. Our brethren there, in former years, 
have sown in tears. The time is coming when they 
shall reap in joy. 


Our NaTIONAL SKY BriGHTENS.—The defeat of Lee’s 
army at Gettysburg, and the surrender of Vicksburg, 
are the crowning and glorious triumphs of the war. 
They, with the lesser, though equally-decisive victories 
in other places, and those that must soon follow, be- 
token the certain, if not speedy, downfall of the re- 
bellion. Our National sky brightens. Let us thank 
God and take courage! 













































































